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INTRODUCTION 



, The idea of competency-based education received a major 
thrust in the late 1960 's as a result of the development of nine 
teacher training models under the auspices of the United States 
Office of Education • Each of the models emphasized the develop-- 
ment of teacher education programs v/hich v/ould incorporate r^rin- 
ciples of systems analysis, behavioral learning systems, and other 
advanced planning techniques. The general goal of the model projects 
v;as to produce total designs for programs to prepare teachers for 
the schools of the present and the future. 

A strong interest in the potential of the nine models vas 
reflected in the 1970 National Teacher Corps Guidelines v/hich 
encouraged participating institutions to explore the applicability 
of aspects of the models for inclusion in tJieir Teaclier Corps T:^ro- 
grams.. In recognition of the fact that the models were products 
of large universities,-^ a plan v/as developed jointly by the Research 
Branch of the Office of Education and the National Teacher Corps 
to support experimentation v/ith components of t!ie m.odels v:ithin 
the context of smaller teacher education institutions. Texas 
Southern University (TSU) v/as one of seven institutions conducting 
Fifth Cycle Teacher Corps Programs invited to participate in this 
arrangement. The arrangement provided financial support for plan-^ 
ning and developmental study ^diich v/ould be required to begin to 
specify a program of teacher education around competency-based 
criteria. 

Objectives 

The objectives of the Competency-Based Teacher Education 
Development Project at TSU v;ere listed as follows: 

1. To describes the processes involved in developing and 
implementing a competency-based program. 



^The ins^':itutions v/hi&h developed teacher education models v;ere 
Columbia University, Florida State University, University of Georgia, 
University of '-.assachusetts , Michigan State University, Northv/est 
Regional Educational Laboratory, University of Pittsburgh, Syracuse 
.University, University of Toledo, and the University of Wir,conr;in. 

r . - 1 - 
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2. To describe the procedures and processes involved in 
securing productive participation of teacher educatorG 
and local school personnel in planning and experimenting 
with new teaching methodologies and staffing patterns 
ivhich may emerge from the competency-based program. 

3o To describe and evaluate the transitional processes 
associated with the change from traditional course 
structures to the use of instructional modules, 

4. To develop a descriptive profile of Teacher Corps 
interns and document changes in their attitudes and 
understandings^ and in their development of teaching 
competencies as they progress through the program. 

5. To conduct an evaluation of the accomplishments of the 
project in generating a model com.petency-based program, 
and derive recommendations for future planning. 

Program Activities 

During the tv/elve^-month period covered by this report, the 
special emphasis on competency-based education was reflected in 
the follov/ing activities; 

1. Planning - The project required continuous planning 

during the entire period. During th^ first month of operation 
prior to the beginning of major operational activities of 
the Teacher Corps program / considerable time v/as spent in 
structuring developmental and evaluative activities to be 
initiated during the pre-service phase of the v/ork with 
staff and with Teacher Corps Interns. The University 
faculty in general and teacher education group in par-- 
ticular were made aware of the potential possibilities for 
instructional improvement through a consideration of 
various aspects of the ten teacher training modelr^ pre- 
sented to them through a prepared summary and later dis- 
cussed in detail in a faculty meeting. Tentative lona- 
range plans v/ere developed, and immediate nlans foi; the 
first two weeks of prc-^service uere refined. 

2, Professional Develonment Conferences and Evaluative 
Dialogues - A series of staff meetings and University 
faculty Conferences were lield througlaout tl\c; year cind 
have continued to this date for the p\r.rpo.se of assM^ting 
and supporting the work in competencv^-l)a5jod education. 
i\jiiong thpm 'v/ere the following: 

- 2 - 
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a. A tv;o--dey period of conferences and individual con- 
sultation by one of the model developers from the 
University of Toledo. 

b. Professional Conference on the development of 
instructional modules, the details of v.'h.ich are 
presented in J^npendix A. 

c. A Professional Conference on teacliinq models and 
the v/riting of behavioral objectives, the details 
of v/hich are presented in Appendix r^. 

d. Professional Conference on individualized performanced- 
based teacher education v;hich is described in Appendix 

C, It should be noted also tliat Dr, Blaine P.. Parkinson, 
Director of the Individualized Performanced-Based Pro- 
gram at Vveber State College, Ogden, Utah v;orked v;ith 
the faculty as well as conducted a class for a six- 
v>^eek summer term during which time he was a Visiting . 
Professor at the University, 

e. Professional Conference on the application of 
systems approach to curriculum improvement. A complete 
description of this conference appears in Appendix D. 
The comj^etence of the faculty in applying systems 
concepts in the development and in the administration 

of competency-based education was enhanced significantly 
by this conference. The consultant v;as Dr. Walt LeDaron 
of Washington, D. C. 

f • The most recent Professional Conference was held on 
January 11, 1974 and focused upon further refinement 
of the application of competency-based procedures in 
facilitating the development of student teachers and 
Teacher Corps Interns in Urban settings, A descriptive 
program and the participants' evaluation of this con- 
ference are included in Appendix F.. 

3. Workshops - The workshop approach was used in studying 
and simulating several of - the components of the: teacher 
education models developed under the auspices of tlie 
U. G. Office of Education. A .••''etailed report of the 
VJorkshop used to train personnel in the program entitled 
"Research Utilization in Problem Solving" wiiich was 
developed by the Tlorthvzest Regional Educational Laboratory 
is included in Section II . It should be indicated also 
that a tv;o-week Workshop featuring the Syracuse :--odcl 
was conducted by tv;o staff members from that Institution. 
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Development of Instructional Modules - A Continuous 
activity was the development and refinement of ini^truc-- 
tional models Teacher Corps Interns and by pro- 
fessional teacher educators. Sample copies of these 
modules are included in Appendixes F and G. 

Assessment and Evaluation Activities - As was tho case 
with planning , assessment , and evaluation activities 
v;ere continuous throughout the duration of the project. 
The major v/orkshops and professional conferences con- 
ducted included provisions for the participants to 
evaluate or provide reactions regarding the significance, 
quality of presentation, and the general applicability 
of the content presented. A fairly comprehensive 
descriptive profile of the personality characteristics 
and attitudes of Teacher Corps Interns v;as developed 
to facilitate Interns' understandings of themselves and 
for use in counseling situations by the professional staff. 
In this connection, eacli Intern did a case report of 
himself based on psychometric data from the California 
Psychology Inventory, the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory, and the Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire. In collaboration with the National Coordinator 
of Special Fifth Cycle Competency-Based Projects, data 
v;ere collected regarding Interns' perceptions of competency- 
education versus traditional education; their attitudes 
tov/ard lovz-income, minority persons; and their reactic-.o to 
selected teaching situations such as classroom management; 
teacher-^pupil relationships and subject matter competence. 
A detailed account of those perceptions and attitudes 
is included in Section III. 



II. RESEARCH UTILIZATION IN PROBLEM SOLVING 



Our plan for the development of a competency-baised pro- 
gram involved the acquisition of new understandings by interns 
and teacher educators. It was recognized that as- the repertoire 
of teaching skills increased, the teacher needed an objective 
method to determine when and how to apply various teaching 
strategies in relation to the needs of students. While research 
and development will usually provide general guidelines for 
using educational innovations and new products , ^many of them must 
be adapted to fit local needs. The teacher, as -an on-the-spot 
professional decision maker, will need to be able to apply a 
problem solving approach in order to realize for each pupil the 
full potential of the new developments. This need supported a 
decision to provide a training program in problem solving for 
interns, teachers, and administrators. 

Description of the Program 

The training program entxtled "Research Utilization in 
Problem Solving" (RUPS) which, iart: the time , was being developed 
by the Northwest Regional Educartional Laboratory was used. The 
objectives of the RUPS training: -design were to increase educators' 
skills for systematically carrying out a five-step method of prob- 
lem solving as follows: (1) identify the problem, (2) diagnose 
the problem situation, (3) consider alternative actions, (4) try 
out a plan of action and (5) adopt the plan. In addition, the 
thirty-clock-hour program emphasized the development of teamwork 
skills which participants would need to facilitate the implementa- 
tion of educational innovations. 

The RUPS program consisted of an audiotape presentation of 
a typical educational problem for the participants to solve in 
developing their skills, information pcxckets which introduced 
basic concepts and techniquesr, and thirteen training units as 
follows: 

Unit 1 - Identifying the Problem 

Unit 2 - Using Research about the Clasrroom 

Unit 3 - Diagnosing and Using Field Force Techniques 

Unit 4 - Diagnosing Teamwork Relationships 

Unit 5 - Data Gathering Skills 

Unit 6 - Selecting Tools for Data Collection 

Unit 7 - Spotting the Major Results of Data 

Unit 8 - Anchored Trainer Ratings 

Unit 9 - The Concept of Feedback 

Unit 10 - Deriving Implications of Action Alternatives 
Unit 11 - Planning for Action 
Unit 12 - Small Group Dynamics 
Unit 13 - Planning for Action 

- 5 - 
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At the protype stage, the RUPS instructional system had 
been tested upon 100 teachers in attendance at a convention of 
the National Association of Classroom Teachers following which 
it was used to train 2,094 er'acators in the Northwest area. The 
results indicated that teachers and administrators who completed 
the program could immediately use the materials and procedures 
in carrying out improvement projects of their own and in train- 
ing others to use the techniques. 

Participants 

The first thirty-clock-hour RUPS workshop at TSU was 
devoted to the training of trainers (W = 16) who, by the program 
design, would train others in a subsequent workshop. The group 
included the University educators in the Teacher Corps Program, 
team leaders from five local school districts and other teacher 
educators from the departments of Elementary and Secondary 
Education including Departmental Chairmen. The second workshop 
conducted by personnel trained in the previous workshop was 
intended for Teacher Corps Interns (N =11) and professional 
educators associated with two other federally supported programs 
in progress on the TSU campus as well as other teacher educators 
and local school personnel (N = 23 ) . The federally supported 
programs were the Trainers of Teacher Trainers (TTT) and the 
Basic Studies Program in the Language Arts. 

Performance Test Results of the First Workshop 

An analysis of the performance test results of the parti- 
cipants in the "Trainer V7orkshop" is presented in Table 1. The 
pre- test mean score was 15.12 (34 possible) for the 16 participants 
in this group. Their mean score was slightly higher than the mean 
pre-test score of 14.31 reported for five other RUPS workshops con- 
ducted in the Northwest region. Upon completing the workshop, the 
post-test mean score increased to 25.06 which compares favorably 
with the mean post-test score of 25.42 for the five aforementioned 
v/orkshops. The mean gain score of 9.8 8 is slightly less than the 
average gain score of 10.94 reported for other workshops and is 
probably due to the higher pre-test mean score of the TSU 
participants • 

Further analyses showed that all of the participants 
performed belov; the 70 per cent correct criterion on the pre- 
test. The impact of the training is reflected in the post-test 
results which showed that 56 per cent of them performed at or 
above the 70 per cent criterion level, including 44 per cent at 
or above the 80 per cent level. 

^ 6 - 
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Table 1 



Results of Pre-Test and Post-Test Performance for Participants in 

the Trainer Workshop (N = 16) 



Test 



Number of Correct Responses 

25 or Less 26 to 30 31 - 34 



Mean Score 



Pre 
Post 



100% 
50% 



31% 



19% 



15-12 
25.06 



On the Force Field Analysis Unit, the test results compared 
favorably with those reported for other RUPS workshops. The mean 
score of 8.5 (10 possible) was slightly higher than the nonu of 
other workshops. An item analysis indicated that all of the 
participants performed at or above the 7 0 per cent criterion level 
including 81 per cent at or above the 80 per cent level. 

Performance Test Results of the Second Workshop 

Faculty personnel v/ho were trained in RUPS techniques 
during the first workshop served as trainers for participants taking 
the second v/orkshop. Of the 34 participants, 22 v;ere teachers, 11 
were Teacher Corps Interns and one was an administrator. These 
participants completed the thirteen units of the program during a 
thirty-clock-hour workshop as did the previous participants. 

An analysis of the pre-test and post-test performance test 
data is presented in Table 2. The pre-test mean score for this 
group of 34 participants was 15.80 (out of possible 34) with 47 
per cent of the items answered correctly. As was • the case with 
the "trainer workshop" group, these participants had a pre-test 
mean score slightly higher than the mean reported for compairable 
workshops held in other locations (15.80 versus 14,31} as well as 
higher than the mean pre-test score for the "trainer workshop" 
group (15.00 versus 15.12). Upon completing the workshop, the 
subjects were administered the post-test on which their mean score 
was found to be 27.7 0 v;ith 82 per cent of the items correct. Sixty- 
eight per cent of all participants performed at or above the post- 
test mean score and 59 per cent of them gave correct rt:;iSponses to 
85 per cent or more of the items. 

Table 2 



Results of Pre-Test and Post-Test Performance for Participants in 



Sub-Group 

Interns 
(N = 11) 



Test 

Pre 
Post 



the Second VJorkshop 

Number of Correct Responses 

25 or less 26 - 30 31 - 34 Moan Score 



TOOT 
18% 



45% 



365 



15.01 
26.54 



28.86 
27.70 



Toacners 
(M = 23) 
Composite 



Pre 
Post 



22% 



30?, 



7 - 



The t tests for dependent pre-test and post-test per-- 
forniance mean scores were highly significant for the Teacher 
Corps Intern Subgroup (t = 9.86) and for the Teacher Subgroup 
(t = 15.52). The t test for independent gain score means for 
the two groups was nonsignificant (t = .0375). 

An analysis of the pre-test and post-^test scores across 
groups is presented in Table 3. It v;ill be recalled that the 
pre-test -raean score on the Perforiaance Test was 15.12 for the 
"trainer v;orkshop" group. Their trainees in the second v/orkshop 
earned a pre-test mean score of 15.80. Thus the two group 
started v;ith nearly equivalent performance scores before train-* 
ing. After training, the "trainer v;orkshop" group earned a mean 
score of 25.06. Hov;ever, their trainees in the second workshop 
exceeded this with a mean score of 27.70. This is especially 
significant considering the demographic factors present in the 
population comprising the second workshop — Teacher Corps Interns 
(N = 12) and Teachers (N = 24). Comparison of the pre-test and 
post'-test scores for the two populations shows that trainees 
trained as trainers can train other trainees to perform ac or 
above their own level of cognitive achieveiaent. 



Table 3 



Coinparison 


of Pre 


-Test and Post- 


Test Perforraance Across 


Groups* 




Group 


Test 


Number of 


Correct Resp 


onses 


I4ean 


Gain 






25 or less 


26 - 30 


31 - 34 


Score 


Score 


Trainer 


Pre 


100% 






15.12 




Workshop 


Post 


50% 


31% 


19% 


25.06 


9.94 


(N = 16) 
















Interns 


Pre 


100% 






15.81 




(N = 11) 


Post 


18% 


45% 


3G% 


26.54 


10.73 


Teacher 


Pre 


100% 






15.78 




(K = 23) 


Post 


22% 


48% 


30% 


28.66 


12.00 



*The t tests for dependent pre-test and post-test performance 
mean scores were highly significant for the "trainer workshop" 
group, (t = 6.28), for the Teacher Corps Intern group (t = 9.86) 
and for the Teacher group (t = 15.52). A t test for independent 
gain score means for the Teacher Corps Intern and Teacher* groups 
in the second V7orkshop was nonsignificant (t = . 0375). 
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Participants* Evaluation of RUPS Workshop 



Participants were asked to evalucite the RUPS workshop 
design, materials and methodology along several climensions 
included on the Final Questionnaire. In ranking their v/orkJ3hon 
experiences on a six-point scale according to their pre--workshop 
expectations,- 79 per cent of the participants {!! = 33) ran]:Gd it 
at four or higher, including 48 per cent who ranked it at five 
or raore. In summing up their workshop experiences on a *'Mot Very 

Worthwhile Extremely I-Jorthwhile" six-point scale, 3 2 per cent 

of the participants rated their experiences at position four or 
higher, including 77 per cent who indicated position five or 
higher. In response to a question which sought to determine 
v/hether or not the participants would recojiLmend the RUPS progran: 
to like-minded peers, 36 per cent responded in the affirmative 
at the four or higher level on a six-point scale, including 77 
per cent who assigned a high rating of five or six to this item. 
Table 4 presents the evaluations of the Teacher Corps Interns and 
the Teachers in terms of means and percentages. 

Table 4 



Evaluations of RUPS 


Workshop by 


Teacher 


Corps 


Interns and 


Teachers 






Ratings 








Item. 


Group 


Lov/ 
1-3 


4 


High 


■ r-oan 


Extent Workshop ful- 
filled expectations 


Interns 
oacliers 


20^ 
22% 


20^; 
43?; 


60" 
35^ 


4.00 
4.17 


Extent v7orkshop 
worthwhile 


Interns 
Teachers 


20% 
26% / 


0 

9% 


741 


4.27 
5. 04 


Recomm.ond Workshop 
to others 


Interns 
Teachers 


20%/ 
3% 


0 
17^ 


30% 
74% 


4.90 
5.04 


Teacher Corps Intern 


.s N = 11 


Teachers 


- 23 





As can be seen from Table 4, comparative evaluation data 
from. Teacher Corps Interns and those from Teachers (college teachers, 
local school teachers, team leaders) are similar. It is noted, 
hov/ever, that Teacher Corps Interns tended to rate various 
diraensions of the RUPS VJorkshop as either lov; or high v/ith 
relatively fev; ratings in the middle of tlie scale. On the other 
hand, zhe ratings given by the Teacher group* were distributed 
across the six-point scale and the percentages in the upper levels 
(5 and 6) of the scale v;ere generally lower than the porcontaqes 
for the Teacher Corps Interns. However, in terms of cogniLivc 
development during .the v/orkshop, the Teacher group sluwcd v^lightly 
higher gains as indicated by higher post-test mean scores on the 
Performance Test. 

- 9 - 
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Another dimension of the Final Questionnaire souqht the 
participants' evaluation of the content, materials, pr^icticc 
exercises and methods used in the RUPS Workshop, nino sopo^rato 
six--point scales were used to elicit reactions to r.uch ciucstion.s 
as : 

Did the workshop spoak to important issues? 
Did the materials allow for original thinl:ing? 
Did the materials maintain your interest? 
Was tine utilized v/ell during the sessions? 

In addition, the participants v;ero asked to ratc-^ th.e per- 
fornance of the trax.iers who conducted the worlcshops. The ratiir^;:; 
covered nine different behaviors to be rated on a :-;ix~poi j^.l: ^cnlc ^ 
Table 5 presents a sumiaary of the evalur.tive data froi:i tho 5-'': 
item questionnaire v;hich covered the workshop natorinlo and 
methods, and the perf orriar^ce of t'le trainer 

Ta:>le 5 



Par j.cipants* Evaluation of 


"iVorkshop .^!a 


terials anr 




and 




Evaluation of 


:n.iners ' Per 


formal ico 










rcov 


IntorV'.^!.: 








I'cep. • Hroup 


Lov; 












1 - 0 










Evaluation, of Interns 


Ton. 


p ^ r. 


3 7j 




2 0 


v.*or]:Gh-op 24aterials 












and Iietliods Teachers 


0 


. 61^: 






G3 


Lvaluation of Interns 


0 




J u •<:> 




90 


Trainers ' Per- 












forr.ance Teachers 




5 2^. 


43"; 


■13. 


3 0 



Teacher Corps Interns U - 11 Teachers 11 = 23- 



The Teacher Corps Intern group evaluated the materials and 
methods of the RUPS l7orks}\op at a mean score of 4?, ..?0 out of a 
possible 54 points as comp">ared to a mean score of -10.65 for the 
Teacher group, rifty-five per cent of tlie Interns evaluated t;ie 
workshop above a score of -15, v;!iile 30 per cent of the Teacher 
group gave it a similar evaluation. The performance of tlie 
trainers was evaluated at a mean score of 44.90 (possi.blc 54) by 
t!\e Teacher Corps Interns and 43*30 by the Teacher group. Thirty- 
six per cent of the Interns rated the trainers at a score of 4 [3 
or above, while 43 per cent of the Teaclier group evaluated the;;i 
similarly. 
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One of the most important considerations in evaluating 
the potential of an innovative or nev; method is ity application 
in current or future practices of its consumers. One of tho 
questions in the Final Questionnaire was clesicjned to have 
participants indicate the extent to which they expected to use 
the RUPS problem solving zmethods in their current or future v/orl-: 
endeavors • In response, S3 per cent of all participants statoO 
that they planned to use the ideas, skills and/or material;:, 
presented in the RUPS Workshops as an integral part of their 
v/ork. As for the responses of the two groups separately, 100 
per cent of the teachers and 70 per cent of" the Interns indicatao. 
that they planned to use the materials in their work as teachers. 
Table 6 presents comparative data for the Teacher Corps Intern 
group and the Teacher group with respect to intention^ to use > 
the RUPS m^ethods and/or materials in'^ their uorl: situations. 

Table 6 



Particijpants ' 


Intent 


to use RUPS 


!Iaterials 


and/or Methods 


Group 


:io. 


Will Use 


!-7ill 


TJot Use Uncertain 


Interns 


10 






205 lO'b 


Teachers 


23 


100% 







Althoug]! the TSU participants v/ere not being trained for the 
specific purpose of learning how to train others to use RUPS 
materials and methods, 63 per cent indicated that they expected 
to use the workshop materials to train other professional at 
som.e future date. Such a high percentage might be expected in 
viev; of the fact that the Teacher group included project directors, 
coord.i nators and college professors. Table 7 presents comparative 
data for Teacher Corps Interns and the Teacher group rcgart^ing 
their intention to use RUPS 'Uri.torials and ^tethodo to train oth(^.rR, 

Table 7 



Participants ' 


Intent 


to Use RUPS Mater 


ials for Traind ng 


Others 


Group 




V/ill Use 


Will :Jot Use 


Uncertain 


Interns 


10 


60% 


40^0 




Teachers 


23 


G5^; 


26?, 


9% 



o 
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S iimiary and Conclusions 



The program, Research Utilization in Problciti Solving, wajj 
conducted for the purpose of developing and/or sharpening tlic 
problein solving skills of teacher educators, Teacher Corpo 
Interns and other professionals associated v/ith teacher training 
projects. The program v/as presented through two worJcshops: 
the first v/as used for the training of trainers who conducted 
the second workshoj^ for other trainees. The program design 
included pre-test and post- test measures which made it possible 
to verify the significant variables of the training program. 

/malysis of the results indicated t!iat the program v;as 
effective in accomplishing immediate objectives. An interesting 
finding was that trainees trained in one thirty-clock-hour work- 
shop successfully trained other trainees to perform at or above 
their own level of cognitive development. The overall results 
indicated that the participants experienced substantive cognitive 
gains and dem.onstarted a high level of competence in applying 
force field analysis procedure to real problem situations reported 
as a follov;-up of the effects of v/orkshon experience. 

The participants' evaluation of the RUPS Workshop indicated 
a high level of satisfaction with the overall workshop design and 
the RUPS riethodology in general. All of them Jield high oxpecta-- 
tions regarding the applicability of the program experiences in 
actual work situations. A substantial nujpber of the partj.r:inantr> 
indicated that tho.y expected to use the RUPC materials and method^; 
to train other professionals. 

Currently, those professors teaciiing cour.^es in educational 
research to graduate students and one profc-ssor v/ho teaches a 
/ psychology course designed specifically for ujidergraduate 

students in academic difficulty have integrated the force field 
analysis procedure into the instructional design of those coursor.n. 
Team leader v;ho are responsible for supervising the activities 
of Teacher Corps Interns on the field report tliat the. prcce-.luroG 
have continued to be useful as an approach for resolving problems 
encountered in training Interns to teach. 
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III. CHANGES IN THE ATTITUDJIS AND PERCEPTIONS OF INTERNS 



One of the objectives of tlie TSU Competency-Rased Project 
was to study changes in the attitudes, perceptions, and understanding 
of Teacher Corns Interns as they progressed throuqli the prograiu. In 
collaboration with Dr. Nilford Weber, the Mationai Coordinator 
of Special Fifth Cycle Competency-Based Projects, a battery oC 
tests and inventories was assembled and adndnistered to the interns 
at specified points . during the year. 

The battery of instruments included the Cultural /attitude 
Inventory (CAI) , the Teacher Situation Reaction Test (TSRT) and a 
Competency-Based Program Pvating Scale-Ouestionnaire . The CAI 
instrument v/as a modified version of Lii;ert--type attitude scale 
developed by Dorothy J. Sheel at Pennsylvania State University in 
1965. It had been used extensively by tlie Cooperative Urban 
Teacher Education Program of the riid-continent'^ Regional Educational 
Laboratory. Skeel ' s scale of 50 items was increased to 133 items 
and, follov/ing it's first administration, recluced to 40 items 
through a process of item analysis. The data presented in the 
present study v;ere based on the 4 0 item version of the CAI. The 
TRST was developed by J. K. Dunca-n and J. D- Hough at Ohio State 
University in 196C and later revised by the Mid-continont Labora- 
tory. Studies reported by the auttiors and other ref^earchcrr. 
suggest th.at the TRST contributed to th.e prediction of teacher 
performance as it related to subject matter com]^etence, teacher- 
pupil relationshiip , classroom managem.ent, and human relations skillr>. 
The Competency-Based Rating Scale v;as developed at flyracuse Univer- 
sity by Dr. V7ilford V7cber . 

T^esults 

The CAI was administered to the TSU interns (K =32) at the. 
beginning and at the end of the preservice phase, and at the end 
of the inservice phase of the first year of the Teacher Corps Pro- 
gram. Interns were asked to indicate "strongly agree", "agree", 
"undecided", "disagree", or "strongly disagree'" ^ to each of the 
40 statements included on the CAI. The item^^ 'were scored by 
assigning a value of 5 for tlie keyed answer, a value of 4 for 
the next ansv;er closest to the keyed ansv^er and so on. Tlicrc^orc^, 
scores could range from "40 (a score of 1 for each of the 4 0 itenr>) 
to 200 (a score of 5 for each item). I-igh scores indicated a 
po-oitive attitude toward low-income minority nersonn v?hile low 
scores siriggestcd a negative attitu-^e. 

Table 8 presents the mean scores for each of the testing 
sessions. The data for the total group indicated tJiat the scores 
changed from a mean of 153.75 at the beginning of the nreservlce 
phaTO to 165,23 at the end of the first year- TJie r^oan gain of. 
11.53 coK,naroci favora!.:ly i:*itli aain scores for siv ^tlior Tea<^^er 
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Corps programs conducte(2 other institutions^ that year. As caPi 
be seen fron Table 8, sets of ore-test and post-test scorer; v;cro 
available for only 12 of the interns altlnough the nunibcr of intorni-; 
v;ho participated in each of tlic testing sessions ranged froni IV to 32. 
The mean gain score of 17.92 between the beginning and the end o^" 
the first year for these 12 interns exceeded l:hat of ot}:cr coni- 
parable Teacher Corps groups. \fliilc no pararaetric tost of sig- 
nificance V7as performed, the data for the 12 interns consistently 
indicated that their attitudes tov/ard lov/-incone minorit}.' persons 
v;ere nore positive at the end of the year than they vv'ore at tlic 
beginning of the year. 

Table 8 

/.can Scores, on the Cultural Attitude Inventory for .Ml Interns Proi-^cnt 
on a Given Date and For Interns Present for Each of the Tcstin-.r 

Sessions 



Group 


Time of Test 


^'o 


Ilean 


."ioan Gain 
(12 :;ontIu:) 


Pill Interns 
Pi'esent 


Pre -Pre service 

Pre-Inservice 

Post-Inservice 


32 
32 
13 


153.75 
169, G4 
165.28 


11.53 


Interns 
Present on 
Each Date 


Pre -Pre service 

Pre-Inservice 

Post-Inservice 


12 
12 
12 


156.25 
170.75 
174.17 


17.92 



The Teacher Situation Reaction Test was a paper and pencil 
test v/hicli presented 44 problem situations to v/hich the student 
v;as asked to rank four optional courses of action whic-i could be 
applied to the situation. The problem situations included such 
tasks as planning, handling restless students, dealing v;ith pupil- 
pupil conflicts, and working V/ith shy students. Responses v.^cro 
scored according to the discrepancy between an intern's raniiings 
and the keyed rankings. Thus, total agreement botv/een the key and 
an intern's ranking of the options for an item resulted in a dis- 
crepancy score of 0 v/hile total disagreement Mith the key was 
scored as 4. Consequently, the range of possible total scores 
was 0 (total agreement on every item) to 17G (total disagreement on 
every item). Therefore, the lower the score, the more competent 
the intern w^ould i)e said to be with regard to the areas of com- 
netence covered on the test. 

Table 9 has been included to shov; the mean scores of the 
total number of interns present for a given session and separately 
for those present at each of trie three sessions. For each of the 
sui«groups, the scores were m.ore compatible with the keyed options 
at the end of the year (post-inservice) than they v/ere at tho 
};eainning of the year (pre-nreservice) . For the 13 interns w^ho 
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T^articinated in each of the three as.'^essnent.'^i , a mean cain score 
of -9.16 v/as found v^liich represents considerably more chanrr^- in 
a favorable direction v;ith regardn to subject matter comToetenco, 
teacher-punil relationships, classroom managenent, and human 
relations . 

Table 9 



Teaching Situation Reaction Test 


Mean Scores 


for Interns 


Present At 


A Given 


Test Session and for 


Interns Present at Fach 


of tlie 




Three 


Sessions 














Moon Gain 


Group 


Time of Test 


No 


Mean 


(12 Ilonti^s) 


All Interns 


Pre-Pre service 


3C 


98.47 




Present 


Pre- In service 


32 


92.52 






Post- Inserv ice 


18 


96.72 


-1,65 


Interns 


Pre-Pre service 


13 


102. G2 




Present on 


Pre~Inservice 


13 


9G.33 




Each Date 


Post-Inservice 


13 


93.46 


-9.16 



Resultv } Regarding Comptency-Eased Education Versus Traditional F.d vie a - 
tion 

On three different occafjions interns were asked to register 
their perceptions regarding their ov;n awareness of and involvement 
in competency-based education experiences. These assessments came: 
(1) at the very beginning of the project (preservice) , (2) near the 
end of preservice training ,(si2c weeks later) , and (3) near tlio end 
of the 'Zirst year of the project (inservicc) . iLimediately prior to 
the fix\st administration of the Comr»etency~Bassd Rating Scale-Question- 
naire, the interns were presented a brief slide-tape consisting of 
30 frames accompanied by a 20-minute audio-tape comjnentary which 
compared traditional and competency-based teacher education programs. 
The audio-tape presentation defined competency-based education a:; a 
program in v;:iich the competencies to be demonstrated by the student 
and the criteria to be applied in assessing the competeiicies of the 
otuflent are made explicit, and the stvident is held accountaV^lc Cor 
meeting these criteiria. 

The commentary indicated that the criteria used in assess- 
ing the com.petencies of the student are three-fold. First are 
knowledge criteria used to gaa.gc th.e student's cognitive develop- 
ment. Second, performance criteria are employed to assess the 
acquisition of teaching behaviors. As a final process, product 
criteria are employed to assess tb.e student teacher's effectiveness 
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in the classroom including the grov/th of pupils he has taught • In 
contrasting traditional and. competency- jased education, it v;ar-:> 
pointed out that the forner tends to hold tine constant. v;:iilc 
accepting variations in ach.icvenent , wliile the latter Iioldr^ 
achievenent constant and permits flexibility in the natter of the 
anount of tine required for learning by individual students. la 
short, coinpetency-.based procedures are self -'r^":iced and. individualized. 

The interns v;ere asked to rate on a nine-point scale (1, very 
negative to 9, very positive) their feelings regarding: 



1. Traditional teacher education nrograns. 

2. Competency-based teaclier education programs (included 
in the first assessment only) . 

3. Ideal conpetency-based teacher education programs. 

4. Competency-based aspects of their program. 

5. Reaction to their total Teacher Corps experiences to date. 

6. Tlie extent of their ovn knowledge regarding the concept 
s of competency-based education . 



Tab^e 10 presents a com.parison of TSU Teacher Co^rps Intornr. * 



ratings of traditional and competency-based education at tliroe 
different points in time during th.e first year of the project. 
As can bo seen, the mean score for t.hose participating in each 
of th.e tiiroe assessments (V = 14) I.ecame progressively less 
favorable to^/ard traditional teacher education although the 
reactions v/ere sharper at the end of tlio first six wcekr- than at 
the end of the year. "^he latter reaction was registered prior 
to any field " experiences other than visits to local schools. Tlioir 
mean rating for the ideal competency-based program v*as consistently 
high.cr than the mean for the traditional program throughout eacli 
of the assessments. This com.parison indicated that interns per- 
ceived ideal competency-based programs m.orc positively tlian they 
did traditional programs. f-^ean ratings rogardinn '-nowlodqe about 
com;^etency-bascd education indicated that interns perceived tlion- 
selves m.ore .knowledgable at the end of the year than tl'^ey v/ere at 
the beginning of the inservice phase of tlie training. 
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Tablo 10 



lAoan Ratings 
Interns 


of Traditional and Conretency- 
Present for the Indicated. Se.ss 
Present for riach of the S 


leased nf''ucat 
ion and '^ot 
or,;; ions 


ion for 
Intern 5". 


All 


Item 


"^imp o'F P<Th 1 nrr 






'':ean 
M :> 


* 1/"> {- ^"^ r" 1 


Traditional 
Progran 


Pre-preservice 
Post-inservice 


33 
18 


3 .27 
2.25 
3 . 67 




. 0 


Ideal Coin- 

T^etencv 

Progran. 


Pre-nreservice 

Pre~in.^er^n\ce 

Post-^inservico 


33 
32 
IS 


7.70 

7 . 5 '■^^ 
7.17 




.53 


Competency 
7.r:-^octs of 
Program 


i L 1:2 J. Ilo "X, V XC^ 

Post~ins5crvicG 


IS 


5.47 
.5.3" 




.03 


Total J'rocT. 
Fieaction 


Po3t~inservico 


18 


5.47 
^. .70 




. C 9 


Conpeitency- 
E'ascci 


Pre-insorvice 
iori.uinservicc 


32 

1 o 


5.23 






Traditional 
Program 


Pre-pre service 
Pre*" in service 
Post-inr^crvice 


14 
14 


3.71 
2.4? 
3 . 5 7 






Ideal 

Cor\petencv 
Program 


Pre-prcsservice 

Prc~innervicc 

Post-inservicc 


14 
14 
14 


7.71 
7.93 

7.3G 




.35' 


Conpetcncy 
Aspects of 
Prorrar\ 


Pre-inservico 
Post-inservicc 


15 
15 


5.73 
5 .47 




.2C 


Total Prog. 
Reaction 


Pre- i.n^ier vice 
Post-inservico 


15 
15 


5.60 
4 .67 




.93 


Comrietency- 
Baseci 


Pre~inservico 
Po st-inservico 


15 
15 


5.20 
6.20 


1 


.00 
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INTERNS' PERCEPTIONS REGARDING COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATIOi; 



One of the objectiver, of the project was to determine tlu.^. 
attitudes and perceptions of Teacher Corps Interns toward com- 
petency-abased teacher education. In this connection rv^sponses 
elicited from a sample of the interns follow. 

Interns ' Comments 

Three sets of coimiients are included based upon a format 
developed by Weber (1971) . They were: 

1. Excerpts of comments obtained from interns just prior 
to or during the very becinning of preservice train- 
ing. Comraents v;ere made in response to the follov/iny 
directions: "Using the space below and the back c;! 
this sheet, if necessary, please describe your per- 
ceptions of the nev; trends in teacher education and 
competency-based teacher education. Please bo just 
as frank as possible regarding your feelings," 

2. Excerpts of comiTients obtained from interns after 
preservice training but prior to inservice training. 
Comments were made in response to the following 
directions: ''Using the space below and the back oZ 
this sheet, if necessary, please describe your feelings 
about the competency-based aspects of the program you 
have experienced, and (2) your feelings about the 
program as a whole in light of your expectations prior 
to becoming an intern." 

3. Excerpts of comments obtained from interns very near 
the end of the first year of inservice training. Com- 
ments were made in response to the following directions: 
"Using the space provided below and the back of this 
sheet, if necessary, please describe your feelings 
about the experiences you have had thus far in Teach.er 
Corps. Please pay particular attention to: (1) your 
feelings about tho competency-based aspcctr; of the 
program you have experienced, (2) your feelings about 
the program as a whole in light of your cXj.)ectationr. 
prior to becoming an intern, and (3) particular [>roblem 
areas you feel uo be important." 

(1) "I think the nev/ trends are very good. Tl^cr./ give li'io 
student r.^.ore tine to be indepon^'oj'it and lor^s timo. riot dcipondoncy . 
This is very good I:'ecau.se tha student: will ;oo al^lt.? to loirn by !}i.s 
raistahes. " 
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(3) • • Competency-based teacher education is more 

beneficial to the students. It almost guarantees. . .student 
will learn what he sets out to if he is capable of learning. 
I knew nothing of this program prior to becoming an intern. TI>e 
biggest problem, , .is selling the prograra to a sclioo.l district 
that ]cnows very little about it/' 

(1) "The idea of competency-based teacher education is 
very good. . . .learning theories and practices of how to teach 
rather than learning to teach a set body of facts sceras much 
better. Facts are always changing. . . .1 wonder whether it 
might eventually be possible to institute corapetency-basod 
student education to bring these programs to elementary and hiqh 
school levels. ..." 

(2) "During preservice it was difficult to detcrnino t!iat 
we were in a competency-based program completely. . . .Gencraily 
these sessions were good. . . .attitude toward the entire program 
has become more positive since entering the field of v;or)c. Actually 
v/orking v^ith children has been very enlightening as I have 
experienced concrete situations. . • •" 

(1) ". . .children from ghetto areas have many probiemn, . . 
teachers must be community-oriented, knov; parents, . . .The class- 
room setting must. . .move tov/ard student-center inrrtead of 
teacher-center • " 

(3) ". . .Competency-based teacher education is necessary 
and if it can be presented correctly, v;ill be beneficial. ... It 
is ideal for any teaching situation. ..." 

(1) ". . .Competency-based teaciier education wiW v/ork. 
Having ntudc^^nt iiove cit hir; ov/n pace, . . . ir, a good step. The 
stur.ent V7on*t feel rushed s.ir-l hi?j chances of retaining v;hat ho 
needs to know will stay vjitl\ hin longer."' 

(1) "Competency-based teacher education seems to bo the 
answer to v;hat has been needed for quite some time. Tlie coiapoitency- 
based teacher education plan see:ns to be workable. . . .The inter- 
disciplinary curricula, personalisation of instruction, I think 
Vvill be beneficial as they will help> an intern achieve better 
expressive and instructional objectives.'' 

(2) ''Competency-leased education is certainly a need but. 
. . it is difficult to implement tiiis idea into the traditional 
educational system. . . . present education system demands that 
they (children) work v/ith and comply with ideas which are not 
relevant to the child's ii\unediate environment. Teacher Corps as 
a v/hole is what I had expected, the only one thing I have dis- 
aprovod of. . -has ];een ad:ninistrative malfunctions. In some casos^ , ^ 
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be reached by any means of educational exDerience so far in ^hcir 
lives. ^' 

(3) "My feelings about competency-based education have 
changed considerably since lay experiences in Teacher Corps. I 
feel the program is a much needed program in most of our schools 
if students are to feel worthy and want to achieve more." 

(1) ^ "I think the competency-abased training. . .far outdoes 
the academic 'training' programs offered in most educational school:: 
of the traditional sort. . . .The reality-based portion satisfies 
the need people feel to be learning, not memorizing. The difference 
being experience." 

(2) "... I don't feel I can ctnsv/er yet — but I can say 
-generally that we v/ere allowed to believe a great many idealistic 
doctrines having no relationship to the reality in our particular 
areas of work. Long on theory and enthusiasm and short on applica- 
tion and functional participation. 

(1) ". . .the competency-based program is a much better 
program than the traditional teacher's program. If competency- 
based teacher education program instills all the characteristics 
that are supposed to be instilled, then not only would it con- 
tribute to students but to ourselves as individuals." 

(2) "The competency-based teacher education experiences. . , 
are very positive. My feelings prior to becoming an intern were 
100?) . . .as an intern . - . towards the program as a whole is 89". 

. . . .too many 'hang-ups' — interns who do not want to move to a 
specific locale, transportation, paying rent in two places. . . . 
interns viho do not cooperate. . . .Some instructors are very 
understanding, others are not. If a group really wan lis to work 
together. • .the program is going to be successful." 

(1) ". . .sounds good. One thing I really liked. • .was 
spending most of the time in the classroom. . .being responsii^le 
for our own studying sounds scary; it's very different, but 
sounds challenging." 

(2) ". . .1 have only observed. . . .have become fully 
av/are of the changes and sincere help that are needed. - . . to 
let students succeed at their own rate and to be competent on the 
level they are working is assuring that the students v^/ill get 
something out of that lesson. . . ,1 looked upon the program, as 
just another traditional teaching job. Nov/, i want to help change 
those things that need changing and look for new and better methods 
of teaching the student hov; to learn." 
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(3) ''My Teacher Corps experience for the last nine raonths 
has been a rev/arding one, I have learned how to recognize the 
feeling of other individuals," 

(1) "What has impressed ne the most is the avoidance of 
stocking theory into the student without permitting actual iraple- 
uentation of the theory. This is what I feel is most important, . 
..In a competency-based program . , ,the person will be able to 
understand his own ability to implement theory in his work as 
well as his thoughts. A person will be allowed, in an early stage, 
to recognize v;hat he can and cannot do and how to change. It will 
provide a situation in v/hich such change is possible, , 

(1) "I think the new trend in education discussed v/ould 
be good for both the student and teacher, . , • a more realistic 
approach to education rather than the traditional v7ould be better, 
. . .the way the program is set up a child will also be much more 
independent in thought and ideas," 

(1) "Is competency-abased teacher education so new? In the 
field of educating teachers, perhaps it is a new innovation; however, 
'enlightened' teachers have been utilizing this or similar methods. 
It does appear to be a great improvement over the usual or tra- 
ditional, college-university teacher education program in that the 
teacher education student is allowed more freedom and individual 
initiative, which I believe is good, and also that the training 
takes place primarily with the end product rather than being an 
isolated program, separated from school children. Teacher education 
must continue in this and other noted new trends if beginning 
teachers as to cope with today's school-age children," 

(2) "The competency-based aspect of the program isn't really 
being applied; assignments are given • , • on a class basis, rather 
than according to individual intern's needs, abilities, or com- 
petencies already attained, and avenues of demonstr opting proficien- 
cies aren't available. The program is not structured so as to 
produce competent teachers — traditional methods (i. e,, specified 
reading assignments along with reports) are utilized — while interns 
are expected tc be innovative I" ; 

(1) "I feel that competency-based teacher education con- 
cept will give students more of a chance to develop at one's own 
rate. The traditional education program places attention on the 
group as a whole rather than the individual." 

(2) "The experiences I have had so far have made me more 
aware of competency-based education and differences of it and 
traditional education. I felt the program was designed to train 
interns to meet the needs of so many students, who have yet to • • . 
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people spearheading the program at the elementary school level 
seem to think that interns are as experienced as they arc in 
the education field." 

(3) "Corapetency-based education has not been a reality. 
. . .The philosophy ... is beautiful, but we . . .have not 
experienced a suitable competency-based program. . . .1 envisioned 
Teacher Corps to be an organized program but my experiences in 
Teacher Corps have not been as such. ..." 

(1) "The idea seems to offer a lot more to education • The 
possibility of on-the-scene training is exciting. ... to worh 
at one's chosen rate seems promising. . . .will eliminate boredom 
and perpetrate interest in students." 

(1) "Coampetency-based teacher education is more direct 
and ' to the point.' . . . puts more emphasis on the output than 
the input, and . , .it doesn't matter how long it takes to make 
someone understand and comprehend as long as the goal is achi'.:vod. 
. . .this. method is a better way than when students are being 
taught and expected to comprehend when situation is nob relevant 
to their living conditions." 

(2) '\ . .situations in the school district v/here I am 
could be improved by use of competency-based teacher education 

progrcim Competency-based program is the better v/ay to reach 

these deprived students and noniial students, also." 

(3) ". . .1 am more positive in my thinking. . . .a 
curriculum that is competency-based is what's needed for low- 
income and minority groups because each person can be rated 
individually and not by standards set. . 

(1) . .new trends in teacher education and competency- 

based teach.er education are long overdue. For a number of years, 
students v;ore expected, to perform li]ce roL^ot;-;. . . .carbon copies 
of their instructors. . . .1 believe in individual differences. 
Competency-based teaching seems to cater more to tlie individual. 



(2) . .experiences have been encouraging. I am in 

favor of coiapetency-based aspects because they seoui more x-elevant 
to the needs of the students. . . .1 am becoming better oriented 
tov/ard the goals. • .and now feel relaxed as I understand just 
what the program is seeking to achieve. I wasn't clear on the 
aims of the program at first." 

(1) . .1 am optimistic about tl^ie innovative trend.s, t\v:' 

thinking, wliich guide this type of prograiu. I aia most hopeful loi: 
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the freedom of expression. . .this allows for the teacher and 
the pupil. Freedom — v/ith sensitivity and a firm foundation , of 
direction. It will work as long as the individual teacher is 
truly aware of the needs of the low-incorae group. ... I could 
forsee a danger point in this field — the proper training 
(inimersion and involvement) of the competency-based teacher in 
the area of home and neighborhood.*' 

(?) . . .1 do not feel that I relate to competency-based 
education. . .Competency-based is philosophical in its approach^, 
but offers no concrete methodology. It is a philosophy and. . - 
I agree with its directions. . .But, then vje c^ncounter reality 
and the practical application of competency-based education. . . 
.beyond its philosophical niceties^ — competency-based education 
is just a redistribution of the same old wares in the traditional 
classroom. . . 

(1) "Having been taught by traditional-based teachers, I 
feel almost any innovation will be an improvement. It would 
seem that competency-based teacher education would be a vast 
improvement; I knov; too little as yet to judge." 

(2) "My reactions are positive except for lack of support 
or inconsistent support from program." 

(1) . .these new trends are a step forward in the pro- 
duction of good, competent teachers. . .seem to allow the student 
niore time to gain more experience in the teaching field. . .seem 
to focus on closer student-teacher relationships. The competency- 
based teacher education program allows the student equal time to 
study, work toward a degree through class work, and gain experience 
and competency through field worJ; at the school. In essence, the 
competency-based teacher education program. . .explains itself in 
that this is a program designed to produce competent teachers 
through experience gained through v/orl^ing closely with students 
and having the opportunity to learn and gain experience simul- 
taneously . " 

(2) . .Competency-based education is not only a new 
facet of education, but it is a theory tliat should I)c experimented 
by all schools. . .allows all students to learn and at their rate 
of speed. . . .Competency-basod education is a definite way to 
reach the slow student." 

(1) ". . .Compete icy-based program good because it is 
more concerned v;ith performance output instead of tlie knowledge 
criteria. . • •takes the different abilities of eacVi child into ^ 
consideration and places less emphcisis on time. Also, the com- 
petency-based program recognizes this communication gap (in the 
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traditional program) and tries to reduce it and . . .provides 
the means for it — less lecturing and more discussion." 

(2) ". . .1 am all for competency-based program. . .it 
will help the children in the long run. ..." 

(1) ". . .Competency-based teacher education seems to be 
the answer in that it focuses upon teacher-student relationships 
and educational experiences. . . .enables more time to be spent 
v/ith the child in order to determine his own individual needs 
and abilities. . 

(2) "There have been very few competency-based aspects 
applied to the educational curriculum, in so far as I have observed. 
Most teaching is still done on traditional methods." 

(1) ". . .Competency-based teacher education is much bet- 
ter. . . .the student- teacher is able to learn (from doing in the 
community together with the classroom) free from the confines of 
the often irrelevant multiversity where all too often the mere 
completion of a set number of credit hours qualifies one to teach 
children. ..." 

(2) "I am strongly in favor of implementing a competency- 
based program in every school district in the United States. It 
is good because it states behaviorally (concretely) . . .amount of 
expertise. . . to be proficient. . . .thing of accountability appeals 
to me because. . .people must have incentives to do their best." 

(3) ". . .very favorable about competency-based teacher 
education programs. To tell a person what you expect before 
instruction is the best way to insure that he will be measured 
properly. Also. . .good to take the person where he is and allow 
him to do just what he is capable of doing." 

(1) "Basically it sounds like a good program. However, I 
am still in the dark as to how the program operates on an individual 
self-pacing program. The faculty-intern interaction is a great 
idea — this way we'll spend more time than in normal classroom 
circumstances with the teacher." 

(1) "Competency-based education appears to be an attempt 
to highly structuralize some less recent education trends which 
were called the 'student-centered' or 'phenomenological ' approach 
to education. From the little I have seen I would say there is 
too much concern being shown about structure." 

(2) "If carried to its ideal format, competency-based 
education would be a good, but not the best, innovation in 
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education. When carried out on a practical level I do not as 
yet see how it is really any different from the traditional 
lecturing follov/ed by a test system. Prior to becoming an 
intern I had no real great expectations for this program, riy 
only real criticism is that it has come so short of achieving 
its fullest potential.** 

(1) "The new trends are heading in a good direction 
because they stress interaction between teacher and student, 
faculty and teacher. How a person performs is a better guide 
to his actual teaching competency than the amount of time he 
has spent with his nose in a book."' 

(2) . .Having completed the pre-service training and 
three weeks inservice, I see the need for a complete revamping 
of our educational system, and a competency-based program being 

a very definite part of this. But I also see that competcncy-casod 
education is not the only answer." 

(1) ". . .Competency-'based teacher education allows a 
very positive approach for improving the learning process of 
students. . . .permits the child to learn and advaiice at his 
own rate of: speed. . . .end product v/ill be a more complete 
mastery of skills which he has learned." 

(1) ". . .seems to be on the right track in allowing the 
achievement to be constant and the time variable. T like this 
approacri very much. . . .Each student v;ould eventually knov; the 
satisfaction of acconplishment . . . .The develo;J^rn^- r,f^l-Qzt^:t\:.v\ 
and satisfaction are linked closely to the ability to do something 
v;ell. A well adjusted person is one who likes and respects himself. 
. . .L^iis sy^teVi v;ould encourage iiim. 

(2) "Cor.:pctency-based education can be the ansv/cr to the 
minority and disadvantaged child's need for an educational system 
v/hich is designed to meet their needs. . ^The key will be the 
teacher-education system and the degree of accountability required^ 
. , . !'todular Instruction v;as defined and I do ^eel competent 
with tliis method of instruction. . . .Program has been one of 

the most intensive learning experiences of my life. However, 
the learning has come mainly from consultants and the exooi^urc 
to an entirely different culture from my ovm. . . .it ii; most 
frustrating to work v/ithin a system v;hich teaches about competency- 
based education but does not teach using competency-based cc^ucation 
. . . .However, instructors are trying to di:Scover the needs of 
the interns, take us from where we are and I'ead us onward. ..." 

(1) "It is refreshing to me to see the reorganization that 
is coming. For eighteen years I have been the 'victim' of outdntcd 
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learning methods.. I don't profess to believe that competency- 
based education, as it now stands, holds all the answers, but 
it is certainly a step in the right direction/' 

(2) • .Teacher Corps will be relatively ineffective 

in the area of creative educational systems, the populace being 
completely unv/illing to cooperate, their concepts. , shaving been 
formulated in the traditional sense." 

(1) "I favor any program whicli will encourage students to 
explore areas on their own. . .Programs which allov/" self -pacing 
and individual work are excellent for many students. . . *ny 
initial response is that this presentation is not drastically 
different from one other educational trend. . . .1 strongly 
support independent creative v;ork, teachir:g by compotenb specialists 
in a field, and the possibility for a great variety of experience 
inside the classroom as well as out. It is the curiosity of tho 
teacher as well as his creativity and willingness to give some-- 
thing that will make him successful. If competency-based teaching 
programs will incorporate all that it claims, it \^'ill bo a move in 

a positive direction." 

(2) . .1 see the need for competency-based instruction. 
Students must be able to enjoy their own developiaent and laust be 
able to appreciate themselves as individuals and there is a way 

to do this through competency-based education. Initially, I was 
disappointed in Teacher Corps. I have found that I did benefit 
from preservice training but have my ov/n ideas in regards to 
improvements. . , .like to see more consultants, to learn more 
of resources available to us and to have been better acquainted 
v^^ith older methods we have come into contact or conflict with, . 
. .am optimistic and hope to help change come about." 

(1) . .Teacher education intern is to assess the teacher 
and help fom other roads of achievement and apply to examine the 
overall ability of students through other than traditional criteria. 
But at the .same time have a greater understanding of how the 
traditional system is working." 

(2) "Competency-based program is by all means an advanced 
method of education. And in my belief is going to be the most in 
developing nev7 educational advancement in a child '5 learning 
ability,'' 

(1) "The new trends in teacher education seel to allow the 
student a bettor opportunity to get more out of v/hat lie is attempt- 
ing to learn by allowing him to learn at his own pace." 

(2) "'ly knowledge of competency-based ediication is somoiv/lja t 
^'izzy; but I am learning. . . ,1 felt that this prcgrar.i v/as goinrj 
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to make an instant great tcaclier out of rac; but I knov/ nov; it 
\vill ta];e tir.;e. The program isn't perfect, but I have high 
hopes that it will improve v/ith time," 

(1) "The information that has been given can be 5unii;ied 
up in my opinion in one word, great. The students that participate 
in this program can accomplish so much if the teachers carry out 
the 'objectives of the program." 

(3) "The competency-based aspects. , . . have been some- 
v;hat limited in the school system in v;hich I worked due to the 
system itself. However, I did try to implement this type of 
education, lly experiences in the University in using competency- 
based education have been quite disappointing. I feel the 
teachers, , .v;ere too tradition-oriented and did not try to 
implement com.petency-based education. " 

(1) " . .1 believe this program to be more positive and 
effective than the traditional type program. It should he very 
interesting coming in close contact with the student and his 
family as indicated in the pupil-teacher relationship. This 
relationship should further aid the teacher in helping the pupil 
to achieve . " 

: (2) . ,the idea of a competency-based program^ is very 

good but the problem comes v;hen you try to implement such a pro- 
gram, to a group of people who liave already formularized their 
ideas about how much a particular child should learn, I still 
need more actual experience in the program before I can formulate 
any other reactions," 

(3) "I am still sold on this idea of competency-based 
education , " 



(1) " • , . new trends in teacher education are ].ong over- 
due. They allow for a more personal contact with the students, , 

, .lets a student advance according to his own mental and physical 
capacities, , , .Although the criteria in the competency-based 
program are pre-set, they are established according to the student *5 
intellectual, social, emotional, and physical grov;th, , , , program 
is set up to help students achieve according to a number of 
objectives, and an instructional module, , . 

(2) "The competency-based aspects, , ,are very relevant 
, . , ,and inject a more modern approach to learning, . , ," 

(3) • .program is a good one, if it could be incorporated 
fully into the traditional school setting. I feel that the program 
h.ad a good philosophy because it v/as aimed at helping children 
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frcra lovz-income areas bccone better self-sufficient citizens,. 
Problem areas include adequately preparin<j interns for the tar>]: 
on which they are to embark upon, v/ith information on how to 
handle typical classroom problems." 

(2) "riy experiences have been enliglitening because I had 
little or no knowledge of the educational process before onteriivj 
the program. I came into this program ^jith an objective outlool:. 
. . .have been exposed to traditional ciljcahing j otliod.-^ nn' 
^cjrticipative methods. . . .1 ::ave obcorveC that the :Jtudc}:iLo do 
not rt.:lc;te to the process oZ learning under tlio traditional f^ivijtoi.u 
I am therefore over^-anxious aljout getting cho compGtcncy-:;>aGcd 
aspects of the program unden/ay./' 

(2) have been impressed vith the motives of Teacher 

wOrpc. . . .should be the basis of a nev; educational movement/ 
however. . .my knowledge of compotency-based innovation is quite 
limited. But v/hen I do mastei" this, certainly it shall be of 
value to all concerned. . . .concept of the Teacher Corps should 
be somehow introduced to every public school in the United States." 

(2) .'.the whole idea is still rather vague to me. The 

program is very slowly moving in the direction of competency--based 
education but as of now the e::periences I have had in line with my 
expectations prior to the beginning of intern training are shaping 
up nicely for this to be a v/hole nev; area of nev/ methods." 

(2) . .program has provided m.e with the knowledge of 

hov7 to create a situation v/here I can teach students on an individual 
basis. . . .most effective. . . Jlv feelings . .haven't changed 
a great deal. . . .Through one-to-one-contact, the student has a 
better chance of learning and the tccicher has a l)ettor chance of 
recognizing problems of each individual." 

(2) "ily feelings about the competency-based aspects of the 
program is very, very applicable, but not practiced in my school. 
My feelings about the program are rather disappointing." 

(2) "I think the competency-based aspects could be meaning- 
ful ones, except, I feel there is a lot more involved than what we 
have yet experienced. I felt tliat the program would be a good one, 
but I didn't realize ho\7 much of a drain it would be financially 
and emotionally. . . .Disappoin tm.ent . " 

(3) "My feelings, thus far, about my Teacher Corns experi- 
ences are that it looks a lot better on paper than in practice." 

(3) "The competency-based aspects of our program are not 
practiced consistently enough to give it a true rating. The 
problem being not enough freedom to worlc v/itJi the students without 
traditional method overriding the procedures." 
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For the Staff of 



TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 



Presented By 



THE TEACHER CORPS 
(PETCO) 



in cooperation with 



THE BASIC STUDIES PROGRAMS 
IN LANGUAGE ARTS AND MATHEMATICS 

and the 

TRAINING TRAINERS OF TEACHERS PROGRAM 

(TTT) 



on 

TUESDAY, .TA_NyARY 12, 1971 



CONFERENCE TIMETABLE 



TUESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1971 
9:00 - 9:30 Coffee (Foyer, MKL Building) 
9:30 - 11:45 ^ FIRST GENERAL SESSION 



Dr. H. H. Hartshorn, Presiding 
Vice President - Texas Southern University 



GREETINGS Dr. Robert J. Terry, Dean 

College of Arts and Sciences 
Texas Southern University 

SYMPOSIUM Project Directors 

Hunter O, Brooks, Moderator 
CoordinPitor of TSU History Education Program 
American Historical Association 



• Dr. W. R. Strong, Director 

Basic Studies Program in LANGUAGE ARTS 

Dr, L. L. Clarkson, Director 

Basic Studies Program in MATHEMATICS 

Dr. C, A* Berry, Coordinator of Field Activities 
. Training of Trainers of Teachers (TTT) 

Dr. J. O, Perry, Director 

Teacher Corps Program (PETCO) 

11:45 ^ 1:30 - LUNCH - DUTCH 

(Note: Lwich has been prepared for you in Bolton Hall. Pleaso 
also note that tables have been set up by departments to 
permit further dialogues on the proceedings thus far. ) 

1:30 4:00 - SECOND GENERAL SESSION 



Dr. Robert J. Terry, Presiding 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Texas vSo^thcrn University 

Introduction of Presenter . . * . Dr. Lt-^on FoU ^. ^ 

Djvcctor of InsHtnfion;*! Research 
To.-saP ,^onihi^rn TTni%- cn^sity 
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PRESENTATION - "Instructional Modules: 



'^Instructional Modules: Their Development and Use'' 

Dr. Charles E, Johnson, Director 
Educational Models Project 
University of Georgia 
Professor of Education 

QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 



REACTIONS .... 

National Representatives of the Four Programs 



. Dr. Mary Jane Smalley, Chief of the TTT 
Trainers of Teacher Trainers 

. Dr. Daniel Thompson, Director, Leadership Training Institute 
(TDDS) - Dillard University 

. Dr. R, Hazard, Member-Leadership Training Institute 
TTT Projects - Northwestern University 

. Mr. Ray Mazon, Regional Director 
Teacher Corps 



Iloving innovative teaching techniques from off the printed 
page into the classroom is one of the major problems facing 
teacher training institutions today. We believe that probably 
the most effective way is to involve the entire staff in work- 
training sessions in v/hich the new approach is actually used. 
Thus, this one-day conference on instructional modules, learn- 
ing modules, and behavior modification. Today's conference will 
be followed by small group meetings, large group meetings and 
work sessions. We trust that you v/ill become involved!! I 

TO START YOUR THINKING 

A. Glossary of Terms 

Competency Based Teacher Education 

A program in which the competencies to be acquired by the 
student and the criteria to be applied in assessing the 
competency of the student are made explicit and the 
student is held accountable for meeting those criteria. 
The competencies referred to are those attitudes, skills, 
and understandings, and behaviors which facilitate the 
intellectual, social, emotional, and physical growth of 
students. Therefore, the criteria used in assessing the 
competency of students are of three kinds: 

Knowledge Criteria which are used to assess the 
cognitive understandings of the student. 

Performance Criteria which are used to assess 
the teaching behavi'or of students. 

Product Criteria which are used to assess the 
student's ability to teach by examining the 
achievement of pupils taught by the, student. 

Instructional Objectives : 

Those competencies v/hich specify behaviors (and possibly 
attitudes, skills / and/or understandings) to be acquired 
by the student. 

Competency B ased Curricula' : 

Programs in which the competencies to be acquired by the 
student and the criteria to be applied in assessing the 
competency of the student are made explicit and the 
student is held responsible. 

Systems yAna lysis Approach : 

The rigorous application of systematic techniques in program 
dosigii wind operation. 
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Fi-pld Oriented Curricula ; . 

Programs which are reality oriented with students 
spending a considerable portion of their time in 
interaction vrith children in school settings. 

Personalization of Instruction : 

Programs which use a series of learning activities 
intended to facilitate the students' achievement of 
specific objectives as compared with programs wriich 
use a less flexible course structure. 

Utilization of Instructional Modules : 
Frogreuns which use a series of learning activities 
intended to facilitate the students' achievement of 
specific objectives as compared with programs which 
use a less flexible course structure • 

Bv Questions for Discussion 

In what respects does a competency based program differ 
from v/hat we are already doing? 

How shouJ,d the competency level be determined and who 
should determine it? 

If a decision is made by professional education to move 
in the direction of competency based education, to 
what extent should the other disciplines be involved? 
How can such involvement be assured? 

How might we go about' setting up competency levels for 
the courses offered in our several departments? 

To V7hat extent should the community be involved in our 
movement toward competency based education? 

To \\^hat extent should elementary and secondary school 
personnel be involved in our moving toward competency 
based education? 

What is the role, if any, of the systems approach in 
making decisions relative to competency based education? 
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Ai^JNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Gideonse,. Hendrik D. "Behavioral Objectives: Continuing the 
the Dialogue/' The Science Teacher . 36:5154 (Januarv, 
1969). 

Describe the development of behavioral objectives as tlie 
generation of criterion measures which will help whether 
the curriculum development activity has value before it 
has begun, which will serve as eddective and raodifiable 
guides to the curriculum development process, and which 
will provide at least minimum standards by which the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the completed product 
can be assessed. 

Pour questions were considered: 

1. What should we mean by the phrase "behavioral objec- 
tives? 

2. What criteria (or whose?) should we employ in our 
attempt to better the practices, process, materials, 
and organizational forms by which we carry out 
instruction and education? V7hich should we think 
about before we begin, which should we think about 
as we proceed,, and which should we apply after we 
have completed an effort? V7hose criteria of *'better" 
do we accept? 

3. Do we know enough about learning, cognitive develop- 
ment, motivation, and so on to build instructional 
systems of greater effectiveness than the ones we 
currently use in our schools? 

4. Vv'hat conclusions, if any, should we draw from the 
fact that curriculum buildings cost millions of 
dollars? How should we ask for results? How do we 
determine accountability? Hov; do we judge whom and 
what to support? 

Hengst, Herbert, "A Question of Accountability," Journal of 
Teacher Education , XVII, No. 1, 27-33, 1966. 

Emphasizes the potential influence of teacher-scholars 
on millions of individuals, society and history. Such 
influences raise a serious question regarding professional 
accountability (willingness and ability to be answerable 
for claimed competence as a teacher, a scholar and a 
service agent) . Higher Education establishes its 
accountability through accreditation processes. Systema- 
tized and formal approaches to professional accountability 
of college teachers are at best laissez f aire . The 
arguments for and against the need for a more formalized 
patterii of accountability are discussed. 
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Formalized Pattern of Accountability: 

1. Should provide opportunities to deraonstratc one's 
corApetence in the teaching function and in scholarly 
activities • 

2. Siiould be conducted by rcprcson'catives of t-.io acacic^-^.ic 
profei^sion vUos''^ coM]^)etonco lias ;';cen os tablished . 

3. Must be readily conminicablc to the nonprofessional 
public. 

4. Should be characterized by standards that deal witl: 
entry^-level coiupetencies , 

5. Should provide for an endorsement of the individual 
by an official endorsing body. 

Pophaia, Vv. James and Baker, Eva L. Systematic Instruction . 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-IIall , Inc., 1970. 

Proposes a four step goal referenced model for a systeinatic 
approach to instruction V7hich focuses on the learner. The 
four steps (specification of objectives, pre-asscssment , 
instruction, and evaluation) and their interdependoncies 
are explored. The model is then related to the sequencing 
approaches of Bloom and Gagne, as well as various^ situations 
in the educational setting. f 

Pophan, W. James. "The Performance Test: A Nev/ Approach to the 
Assessment of Teaching Proficiency," Journal of Teacher 
Education, No. 2, 216-222, 1968. 

Discusses the dilemmas confronted in attempting to measure 
teacher effectiveness by way of ratings, checklists, obser- 
vation schedules and scales, and standardized achievement 
tests administered to students. Proposes that teacher- 
competence assessment should be based on the criterion of 
pupil growth. Discusses several theoretical problems 
(e» g. , validation of performance tests and making opera- 
tional objectives sufficiently reliable and discriminating 
to attest real differences in performance) and practical 
problems (e. g., securing cooperation of schools for try- 
out purposes and the effect on teacher enthusiasm for 
teaching when they are given prescribed objectives) . Results 
of an experimental field trial of a perform.ance test (which 
included resource materials , instructional objectives and 
pre and post-tests) by three experienced teachers and three 
inexperienced teachers showed that students under the 
experienced teachers made significantly higher scores than 
students under the inexperienced teachers. 
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VJeinstein, Gerald and Fantini, Mario Toward Humanistic 

Evaluation ; A Curriculuin of Affect. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1970. 

The '"secret" of ^motivating the child to involve himself 
in the learning proces.^ — whatever his age, socio-economic 
level, or cultural background — is to deal in some way wit 
the deep underlying feelings, v/ishes, and fears that 
stimulate his actions and color his response to the v/orld 

This was the major finding of the Elementary School Teach 
ing Project, and action-research program undertaken by 
the Ford Foundation's fund for Advancement of Education 
in an attempt tc discover teaching practices that had 
proved successful v;ith ghetto children. Spurred by this 
conclusion, the program staff turned its efforts to the 
developm.ent of a "curriculura of affect," a model for 
teaching based on pupils' concerns and feelings rather 
than on purely cognitive goals. By adapting this model, 
described and illustrated in this book, to suit his ov/n 
competencies and the needs of ]iis students, the teacher 
can identify his pupils' concernj:;, use them in teaching 
standard intellectual content, or deal with them directly 
as content in their own right. The model thus embodies 
an open*^ended approach to teaching and learning that 
engages the child as a whole-hearted participant in the-? 
educational process by making that process "relevant" to 
him in the most profound sense. 



IF YOU CARE TO TsEAD l 

Allen, VJ. C, et al. "Performance Criteria for Educational Per- 
sonnel Development: A State Approach to Standards," 
Journal of Teacher Education , 20:133-35, 19G9. 

Herman, Mark L. ''Educational Innovation from College Down," 
Educational Technology , 9:31-32, January, 19G9. 

Eleam, Stanley. "The Age of Ziccouhtability Davms in Texarkana," 
Phi Delta Kappan , LI, No. 10, 609-14, June, 1970.. 

Glaser, Robert. ''Theory of Evaluation of Instruction: Changes 
and Trends , Proceedings of the Symposium on Problems in 
tlie Evaluation of Instruction , Occasional Report No. 13, 

Silverman, Robert E. "Theories and Models and Their Utility," 
Educational Technology , 7:1-6, October, 19G7. 
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!• Welcome 

II. Rationale for Inservice Program 

III. Pretest 

IV. Objectives 

V. Teaching Models 

Behavioral Objectives 
. Entering Behavior 
. Instructional Procedures 
. Instructional Assessment 

VI. Techniques in Writing Behavioral Objectives 

, Taxonomy 

Basic Components 

(a) Terminal behavior 

(b) Conditions 

(c) Criteria 

VII* Examples of Behavioral Objectives 
Vm. Post-test 
IX. Feedback 



*To be discussed as a major topic 
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RATIONALE 



The frontiers of education are not static; they are vibrant 
and dynamic. We, the associates of experimental programs, are 
on the cutting edge of new approaches, developments, and innovations 
in education. Departmental chairmen are in an excellent position to 
test the validity and realiability of innovative changes. Therefore, we 
would like to share with you some of the things that we are doing with 
our participants in hopes that you will provide a fertile environment 
for their continuous growth and development. 

Moving innovative teaching techniques from off the printed 
pages into the classroom is one of the major problems facing 
teacher training institutions today. We believe that probably the most 
effective way to involve the entire staff is through an orientation of 
departmental chairmen. Thus, this one-day seesion on teaching 
models and behavioral objectives. Tonight^s session will be followed 
by small group meetings. We trust that you will become involved. 
We further hope that you will administer the final acid test to them 
(teaching models and behavioral objectives) in order to determine 
their reliability, validity and practicality in active classroom situations. 
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OBJECTIVES 



At the termination of the Inservice program, supervising 
teachers will: 

1. When given a schematic diagram of Glaser^s 
instructional model successfully fill in 
the boxes without the use of outside aids 
with 100% accuracy. 

2. List with 100% accuracy the three taxonomic domains 
as identified by Bloom and Krathwohl. 

3. List with 1007o accuracy the three components of a 
behavioral objective as described by Mager. 

4. When given examples of behavioral verbs, distinguish 
those words which are open to many interpretations 
from those which are not open to many interpreta- 
tions with 80% accuracy. 

5. When given examples of objectives distinguish those 
that are behavioral from those that are non-behavior • 
al with 807o accuracy. 

6. When given examples of behavioral objectives categor- 
ically identify them as cognitive, affective or 
psychomotor xd.th 90% accuracy. 

7. Write at least one behavioral objective which includes 
all three components as described by Mager. 
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TEACHING MODELS 



Historically there have been many teaching models re- 
ported in the literature. Among those reported have been 
the Socratic Model (Jordan, 1963), the Classical -Humanist 
Model of the Jusuits (Broudy, 1963), and the Personal Develop- 
ment Model (Combs and Snygg, 1959), A Computer -Based Teaching 
Model (Stolurow and Davis 1965) , A Model for School Learning 
(Carroll, 1963) and A Basic Teaching Model (Glaser 1962). By 
far the most simplified and the one that is the most flexible 
and adaptable to almost any teaching style is Glaser 's Basic 
Teaching Model: 



BEHAVIORAL 
OBJECTIVES 



feNTERING 
BEHAVIOR 



INSTRUCTIONAL | 
PROCEDURES f"^ 



PERFORMANCE! 
ASSESSMENT 



A 



A 



\ 



FEEDBACK LOOPS 



Behavioral objectives are explicit statements of Ins true- 
tlonal objectives which identify the end product of instruction 
in terms of observable human accomplishments (or performance), 
which is the outcome of behavior. To determine whether or not 
a student has learned something, we observe not his behavior 
but the outcome of his behavior. We often refer to these end 
products of instruction as terminal performance ^ 

Entering behavior describes the behaviors the student 
must have acquired before he can acquire particular new termi- 
nal behaviors. More simply, entering behavior describes the 
present status of the student's knowledge and skill in reference 
to a future status the teacher wants him to attain. Entering 
behavior is, therefore, vyhere the instruction must always begin. 
Terminal behavior is where the instruction concludes. We can 
describe teaching as getting the student from where he is to 
where we would like him to be — as nJoving from entering to 
terminal behavior. 
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Instructional Procedures is the third component of the 
basic teaching model • This component simply describes what 
methods, activities and considerations will be used to teach 
skills, concepts, principles, and problem solving. There are 
several factors which will determine the proper selection or 
design of instructional procedure. Among these are objectives, 
entering behavior, needs, interests and abilities of the 
students, etc. 

Performance assessment , the fourth component of the basic 
teaching model, is nothing more than the use of classroom and 
standardized test procedures to measure the terminal perfor- 
mance of the students. Performance assessment is intimately 
related to all four components of the basic teaching model. 
You assess those performances described in the instructional 
objectives --the terminal performances. The closest relation- 
ship, therefore, lies between the first and fourth components, 
instructional objectives and performance assessment. Perfor- 
mance assessment, however, is also a major source of feedback 
on the adequacy with which we have assessed the variations in 
student entering behavior and on the appropriateness of our 
instructional precedures and materials. 

Secondary student teachers, although familiar with other 
models, are encouraged to follow Glaser's Model because of the 
ease with which it can be adapted to any teaching method or 
style. Such flexibility allows the student teacher to follow 
the initial pattern that has been set in the classroom by the 
supervising teacher, and at the same time it assures that the 
fundamental components of teaching are followed in their 
logical sequence. 



TECHNIQUES IN WRITING BEHAVIORAL ^ OBJECTIVES 



Taxonomy: 

In recent years educators have concerned themselves with 
the overt behavior of learners in determining learning out- 
comes. This has been especially useful to teachers who are 
attempting to state their instructional objectives in behav- 
ioral terms; such learning outcomes can best be described by 
identifying specific changes in student behavior. 

One of the most useful guides in identifying and defin- 
ing instructional objectives is the Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives (Bloom, 1956; Krathwchl, 1964) . ^The taxonomy pro- 
vides a classification of educational objectives that is 
analogues to the classification scheme used for plants and 
animals . 

The taxanomy is divided into three parts or DOMAINS: 

1. THE COGNITIVE DOMAIN: Emphasizes intellectual 
outcomes . 

A . Knowledge 

B. Comprehension 

C. Application 

D. Analysis 
Synthesis 

F. Evaluation 

2. THE AFFECTIVE DOMAIN: Emphasizes feelings and 
emotions . 

A. Receiving 

B. Responding 

C. Valuing 

D . Organization 

E. Characterization by a value or value complex e 

3. THE PSYCHOMOTOR DOMAIN: Emphasizes motor skills « 

(Category development is not complete) 
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The major categories in the cognitive and affective 
domains above identify types of learning outcomes to consider 
when writing and defining instructional objectives. It 
should be noted that the categories for classifying objectives 
in each domain of the taxanomy are arranged in hierarchical 
order, from the simplest behavioral outcomes to the most com- 
plex. For example, the cognitive domain starts with simple 
knowledge outcomes and then proceeds through the increasingly 
complex levels of comprehension, application, analysis, 
sjmthesis, and evaluation. Each category is assumed to include 
the behavior at the lower levels. Thus comprehension includes 
the behavior at the knowledge level, application includes that 
at both the knowledge and comprehension levels, and so on. The 
affective domain follows a similar hierarchical pattern. 

The psychomotor domain is concerned with motor skills. 
Although this domain includes some learning outcomes that are 
common to most subjects (writing, speaking, laboratory skills), 
it receives major emphasis in commercial subjects, home eco- 
nomics, industrical education, physical education, art, and 
music. Performance skills play a prominent role in the in- 
structional objectives in these areas* The taxonomic categorie 
for the psychomotor domain have not been completed at this time 
and we, therefore, not available for this report. 

Writing Behavioral Objectives: 

Behavioral objectives are statements which describe what 
students will be able to do after completing a prescribed unit 
of instruction. They serve two major functions: (1) they help 
the instructor design and evaluate his own teaching strategy, 
(2) they communicate the goals and avenues of approach to his 
students, to other instructors, and to persons planning the 
entire sequence of instruction for a student in any given area. 

Behavioral objectives have three basic components: 
(Mager 1962) 

1. Termina l behaviors - describes what the 

learner will be doing when he is demonstrating 
that he has reached the objective. 



Sample: The student will type at least 
80 words in one minute. 



2. Conditions describe the glvens or restric- 
tions under which the learner will be expected 
to demonstrate his ccmpetence. 

Sample: In classroom situations during timed 
typing demonstrations • 

3. Criteria • describe how the learner will be 
evaluated. They describe at least the lower 
limits of acceptable performance. 

Sample: With an accuracy of not more than 
one mistake. 

The entire behavioral objective will be: 

"In a classroom situation during timed 
demonstrations the student will tjrpe at 
least;^80 words in one minute with an 
accuracy of not more than one mistake." 

In writing behavioral objectives one should avoid words 
which are open to a wide range of interpretations in consider- 
ing the terminal behavior of the learner. Consider the fol- 
lowing examples of words: 

Words open to many Words open to fewer 

interpretations interpretations 



To 


know 


To 


write 


To 


understand 


To 


recite 


To 


really understand 


To 


identify 


To 


appreciate 


To 


solve 


To 


fully appreciate 


To 


construct 


To 


grasp the significance of 


To 


list 


To 


enjoy 


To 


compare 


To 


believe 


To 


contrast 



,9^ro have faith in 
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Main objections to the Behavioral Based approach: 

The main objections that most people state when criticiz- 
ing the Beh;^vioral Objective approach to learning is that the 
approach can only be applied to simple Cognitive (knowledge) 
sitiiations, and that when one tries to translate this approach 
to situations dealing with more complex Cognitive situations 
as well as Affective (feelings and attitudes), Psychomotor 
(physical manipulations), and on the job execution that the 
system is unable to function* 

While it is true that simple cognitive situations are 
easier to obtain and evaluate that does not mean that more 
complex tasks and those which are affective in nature cannot 
be incorporated into a Behavioral Objective approach. In fact 
our final over-all objective is: Kow well do students perform 
on the job or during leisure time activities? 

Samples of Cognitive, Affective, and Psychomotor 
behavioral Objectives* 

"Cognitive" 

Upon completion of the unit, the student will write, in 
a class setting without the use of aids, a definition of 
Operant Conditioning which is 100 per cent accurate* 

"Affective" 

Upon completion of the unit the students will demonstrate 
their concern for persons in the lower socio-economic groups 
by voluntarily spending at least two hours per week working in 
a social service agency. 

NOTE: Because of the nature of the Affective Domain, 
measurement criteria in this area are not 
usually discussed in advance with the students* 

"Psychomotor" 

Upon completion of the unit the students will demonstrate 
their competency by x^nriting ten words on the chalkboard in such 
a manner that three impartial judges agree that a minimal level 
of performance has been accomplished* 
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APPENDIX C 

IN-SERVICE PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCE ON INDIVIDUALIZED PERFORMANCE- 
BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 



THE DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
In Coopercftion With 
THE TRAINING OF TRAINERS OF TEACHERS 
PROJECT 
THE TEACHER CORPS 
THE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAM IN LANGUAGE 
ARTS 

THE BASIC SKILLS PROGRAM IN MATHEMATICS 
Presents 

A TWO DAY INFORMATIONAL CONFERENCE 

OH 

INDIVIDUALIZED PERFORMANCE-BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
(IPT) 

Friday and Saturday Morch 12- ?3, T97I 

TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY AUDITORIUM 
MARTIN L. KING HUMANiTiES BUILDING 




TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 



MEMORANDUM 



To: All Members of the Faculties of various Schools of the 

University 

From: Lamore J, Carter xl.^ (] . (^'.y'^/" '^ 

Dean of Faculties 

Date: March 3^ 1971 

Re: A Two-Day Discussion of Individualized Performance 

Based Teaching, March 12-13, 1971 



The teaching faculty and all other interested persons of the University 
are urged to attend and participate in two days of talks with Mr. Blaine 
P. Parkinson, Director, IPT, Weber State College, Ogden, Utah, on 
Friday and Saturday, March 12-13, 1971 . These talks will constitute 
the third of a series of in-house — in-service education efforts cal- 
culated and designed to effectuate much needed and desired changes in 
teaching objectives, strategies and evaluative techniques at Texas 
Southern University, 

Details of the two-day talks are provided on the attached sheet. For 
further details, please contact Dr. Robert J. Terry > Dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences or Dr. Clifton Claye, Head of Secondary Educa- 
tion . 

LJC/bjj 

Attachment 

cc: President G. M. Sawyer 

Vice-President H. H. Hartshorn 
Members of the Deans' Council 
Heads of Special Programs 
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This is the third in a series of in-house 
in-service educational programs designed to 
effectuate change on our campus as it relates 
to innovative ideas and practices in education. 
Todoy's conference is designed specifically to 
let us take a look-see at what has been done 
and what is being done in a Teacher Education 
Program involving some 600 students at Weber 
State College, Ogden, Utah. This program is 
completely individualized performanced- based. 
The Presenter is the Director of the program. 

The fourth program in thi s series wi ! ! 
revolve around a Systems Management Approach 
to Education. 

We want you to become involved and we 
do hope that some meaningful dialogue has 
already started between and among us. 

Thanks for sharing this experience with 

us. 



Friday, March 12, 1971 

10:00 A.M. - 12:00 Noon 

Individual and Small Group Conferences 

HH 301, Materials Center 

12:00 - 1:30 P. M Lunch 

Department of Secondary Education Staff (Dutch) 

1:30-2:30 Open 

Campus Visitations 

2:30 - 3:30 Meeting 

President, Deans, Registrar, and Business Manager 

3:30 - 4:30 Meeting 

Teacher Education Council 
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Saturday, March 13, 1971 

8:30 - 9:30 Coffee 

Foyer, Humanities Building 

9:30 - 11:00 First General Session 

Launey F. Roberts, Presiding 

Greetings Dr. H. Hadley Hartshorn 

Vice President, Texas Southern University 

Introduction of Presenter Sumpter L. Brooks 

Presentation \ Mr. Blaine P. Parkinson 

Director, Individualized Performanced-Based 
Teacher Education (IPT) 
Weber State College, Ogden, Utah 

Questions and Answers 

11:00 -11:30 Coffee Break 

11:30 - 1:30 

Presentation II Mr. Parkinson 

Questions and Answers 

Observers — Representatives of 
Training of Trainers of Teachers Project 
Teacher Corps 
Basic Skills Program in Language Arts 
Basic Skills Program in Mathematics 

Announcements 
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APPENDIX D 

AN IN-SERVICE PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE SYSTEMS APPROACH TO CURRI- 
CULUM IMPROVEMENT 
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THE BASIC STUDIES PROGRAM IN MATHEMATICS 
in cooperation with 

THE TEACHER CORPS 

THE BASIC STUDIES PROGRAM IN LANGUAGE ARTS 

and 

THE TRAINING OF TRAINERS OF TEACHERS PROGRAM 

of 

TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
Presents 

A TWO-DAY IN-SERVICE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH CONFERENCE 

on 

"SYSTEMS APPROACH TO CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT" 



WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY 
APRIL 14-15 
1971 

- AUDITORIUM - 
MARTIN LUTHER KING HUMANITIES BUILDING 

TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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This is the fourth and final Professional Growth Con- 
ference designed to help us become more aware of the buzz words 
and phrases which might cause some additional Federal money to 
flow our way and at the same time to up-date our own knowledge 
systems obout the Innovative ideas In education throughout 
America. 

In our efforts to achieve the above goal, we have secretly 
hoped that you would become Involved sufficienfly enough to help 
us in the several projects underway on our campus. We elicit 
your support and cooperation in our efforts to transfer the inno- 
votive ideas in education from the printed page to the on-going 
instructionol process on our campus. 

We are eagerly looking forward to another series next 
school year. 



WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1971 

8:30 - 9:30 o.m Coffee 

(Foyer, MLK Building) 

9:30 - 10:45 o.m First Generoi Session 

Dr. L, L. Clorkson, Presiding 

Greetings , . . Dr. Lomore J. Corter 

Dean of Foculties 
Texas Southern University 

Presentation of Conference Consu Itont Dr. L eon Belcher 

Director, Institutionol Research 
Texas Southern University 

SYSTEMS APPROACH TO CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

Presentation I Dr. Walt LeBorron 

10:45 ^ 11:00 a.m Coffee Breok 

11:00 - 12:00 Second Generoi Session 

Presentation I (Continued) Dr. Walt LeBarron 

Questions and Answers 
Announcements 

12:00 - 1:15 p»ni Lunch 

1:15 - 2:15 p.m Small Group Meeting with Mothemotics Staff 

Texos Southern University 
(Closed) 

5:00 - 7:30 p.m ^ Third Generoi Session 

Presentotion III '.^I^.l^?"! Dr. Wolt LeBarron 

Systems Approach to Curriculum Improvement in Mothemotics. (Closed to 
all except participants in Basic Studies Mothemotics Progrom and Inter- 
ested students.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1971 



8:30 9:30 a.m Coffee 

(Foyer, MLK Building) 

9:30 - 10:45 a.m Fourth Generol Session 

Dr, Wit) R, Strong, Presiding 

presentation IV Dr. Walt LeBarron 

The Systems Management Component in Federal Projects 

10:45 11:00 a.m Coffee Break 

11:00 - 12:00 Fifth General Session 

(Continuation of Presentation IV) 

Questions and Answers 
Announcements 

12:00 - 1:30 p.m Lunch 

1:30 - 4:30 p.m Individual Conferences and Small Group Meetings 

(HH 301, Materials Center) 



NOTES 
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APPENDIX E 

AN IN-SERVICE PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISING STUDENT TEACHERS 
AND TEACHER CORPS INTERNS IN URBAN SETTINGS: 
A COMPETENCY-BASED APPROACH 
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FIRST ANNUAL SUPERVISING TEACHER CONFERENCE 



Sponsored By 

THE DIVISION OF FIELD SERVICES (SCHOOL OF EDUCATION) 
AND TEACHER CORPS 
TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 




THEME: Supervising Student and Intern Teachers in 
Urban Settings: A CompetencyTSased Approach 



FRIDAY, JANUARY II, 1974 - 9:00 A.M. - 2:50 P.M. 

HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 
TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 



Dr. Granville M. Sawyer, President 



Program. Morning 
9:00-0:30 a.m. 
Registration 
CoftVc and Dor.uts 

«;:30-n:00 a.m. 
Cit-ncrai Stv^sion 

Presiding 

Prayer 
Music 

Wckome from Texas Southern 
University 

Remarks 

Introduction of Speaker 
Keynote Address 

Acknowletigements 
An ni)uncements 



Ht)me rict>n(tmies JUjiidiiig 
Lobby 



Room 1 n 



Dr. Su miner Brooks. Coordi- 
nator, Secondary Student 
Teachers 

Miss Sebie Ha.ri'ison, Vice Presi- 
detii, Lucille Perry Chapter, 

tsi-:a 

1* c" X a s S o u t Ii e r n U n i v t • i s i t y 
Music Depa rt iiieiu , Ruth 
Stewart. Director 

Dr. Robert Terry. Vice Presideiu 
for Academic Aff'aii"s 

Dr. l-ar! \X^ I^'HkI. Dcuu. S( }.'»<,! 
of Education 

Alvin j. McNeil, Coordinator, 
Graduate Programs In Education 

Dr. R. Allan Spanjer. Director oi* 
Supervised 'I'eacliing, Piirilaiul 
State L.^niversity . i^onlamL 
Oregon 

Dr 1.. V. Roberts. ( ^oidi- 
tiatoi . Divisioti ol Lield Set vii es 

Dr. Marie Lowery. ('luMclinaior. 
ElenieniaiA- Stuilefit I'eachers 
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11:15.12:00 a.m. 

First Group Interaction Session 



RHACTION/FHHDBACK MFIHTINGS 


Group 1 


- Room 1 1 3 


■ Table #1 


Group 2 


- Room m 


- Tabic ^-2 


Group 3 


- Room 113 


- Table 4^3 


Group 4 


- Room 121 


- Table #4 


Group 


- Room 121 


- Table 


Group 6 


- Room 121 


> Table #6 


Group 7 


. Room 121 


- Table 



12:00 Noon - 1:00 p.m. 
Lunth 

Home Feonomics Building 

Dining Room 

1:00-2:00 

Second Group Interaction Sessit)n 
APPLICATION OF COMPFTENCIFS/SCHNARIOS 
Viewing Scenarios and Applying Competencies 
I - Groups 1.2.3 
II • Groups 4,3,6.7 

2:00-2:30 

Report of Group Reactions' 

Mrs. Dessie C(>!eman, Univer- 
sirv' Supervisor of I.;lementary 
Student Teacbers 
Summation 

Summation Dr. K. Allen Spaiijer, Director ol 

Su[>ervise(! Teaching, Portland 
State University, P o 1 1 1 a n d , 
Oregon 



unuip •>( ss;.nis Dct.nlrH r<-p{»tts .\rv t<» he mvffi t.» Mis ( olrtnaii .tf fl"- rtui •»! flu 
<la> 



Registrufion Hosts and Hosccrsst'S Guides — Lucille Perry Chapter, Tcx:ts StiJd<*rff 
i-iducanon Associarion, Texus J>{mrh<Tn Univrrsiry 

Conrdinuior Rttords ■ Mrs. Dessic Coleman, Universiiy Supervisor 



Sl'PKKVlSING TKACHKK r.ONFKRF.NCE PLANNING r.OMMITTI-ir. 
Mrs Wfimn Burnett. University Supervisor. Division of i"~:eM Scivites 
Mrs. Dcssie Coleman, L'niversicy Supervisor, T. 'vision of Field Services 
Mrs. Madelyn Daurrive, Team Leader. Teacher C.orp'^. Dodstjn I-lejnenjarv Si !»(>»>! 
Mrs Patricia Green. Supcrvjsiiig Teacher, Bruce Elemeni.tiv Sihool 
Mr Arthur Griffin, Supervising Teacher, Grissom lUcmeniarv School 
Mrs. C^flestlne Harris. Supervising Teachet. North wood Middle Sch(»ol 
Mrs. Delia Hogan. Supervising Teacher, Blackshear Hlementarv Scliool 
Mrs. Hilhe Johnson, Supervising' Teacher. Lockhart l-.leinentary School 
Mrs. Virgil Kcnncy. University Supervisor. Division of Field Services 
Dr. Marie L^-wcry. Coordinator. lUcmentary Student Teaching, !")ivision of I'u Id. 
Services 

Mrs. Ntitdred Matthews, Supervising Teacher, Yates Senior High School 
,\}rs V;nda Nikolic, Supervising Teacher. Sterling Senioc High School 
Mr. Curtis Roberts, Principal, Lanirip Elementary 
Dr. Launcy F*'. Roberts, Jr.. Cootdinator. Division of Field Serviics 
Mrs. Lowa Williams, Supervising Teacher. McDade FJementarv School 

GROUP LEADERS AND RECORDERS 
Group Leaders School 

1. .Mrs Delia Hogan. Supervising Teacher, Blackshear Eirmcntary 

2. .\frs. Lowa Williams. Supervising Teacher, McDade Elementary 
}. .Mrs. Justenc Joseph, Principal, Dow Elementary 

■1. Mr. Arthur Griffin, Supervising Teacher. Grissom Elef?ienfarv 

5. Mrs. BiUle Jo Johnson, Supervising Teacher, Lockhart F^lemetitary 

(y. .\frs. Mildred Matthews. Supet vising Teacher. Yates Senior High 

7 Mrs. Madelyn Dautrive, Team Leader, (Teacher Corps.) Dudson Hletnetiiary 

Group Recotders School 

1. Mfs, Patiicia Green. Supervising Teacher. Hruce F.leinentary 

2. Miss .Svlvta Perez. Team Leader. (Teacher (^jrps) Lantiip I-lenienraiv 

3. Ml-'. Lcitie Ciillispie. Supervising Teacher, Neff l*!lementary 

A .\ffs. Vrtrtla Nickoltc. Supervising Teacher. Sterling Seinoi High 

*f. .Mjss f.rlestme Harris, Supervising Teacher. Noithwootl Ntiddle Sthool 

() Mrs. {i(MU-va Harlan, Sopervjsiiit; Teaifx-t. Dow F!!enJent;iry 

7. .Mrs I'.lleii Gaidiier. Team Leader ("leather C.t>ips) Dodson F.lenienut v 

Di^-ision of Lie Id Set vices Sriieiatv, Sautidra Davis 
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THE RATIONALE FOR DE FINING SUPE R V I STOH COM f !:t K N C IES 



An exemplary student teaching station prov 
in which the student teacher can devp.lop h 
a supportive atmosphere accopr.in^ of inista 
failure, gain feedback on his L each in. e b*:^h 
becoiTinng a s e 1 f -ana ly t ica 1 nnd self-diroi.^ 
are seldom provided. All too often of hr: 
supervisor and supervisee is one in which 
perhaps unknowingly, to chang- - the supfMvi 
b ?ff own perceptions of the teach 'ph ' Ituni. 
t^ies to change a supervisee o:: scl y/^- ,i I 
^t'.hiivlor is usually compliance or itleni.iiL 
Compliance and identification lead not to 
erection on the part of the 3 1; p o r v j s »• e bi* 
"'Ins sin?; the supervlSiOr , ^.t no v-ni. • at • 
disapproval. In short, tlve learning procf 
how to placate, the supervii^or rather than 
c each lug-- learning pr ob lens wi ih Lncr f. si^d 



1 ti e 3 a 
is own 
V. fj s \'} i 
■A V i o r 
"J a 
P ^ n p. r 
th^ su 

o e in 
L c ;\ , 
foi hi 
c ,;i t i o n 

c, 



f a 
^ I .J t h 

: . s b o c 
I e a r n J. 
c. o in p e t 



le 
la 
th o 

rlwv 

per 
wa 

n; , 

w.( 
a a I 
^ir 
(. ■ I « ■ 
omc 
n v*. 
G n c 



a r n 
n c h 
M i: 

vis 



1-1m- 

: li 
V r. i 

I o 
a V 

S (.) 
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Th^ rationale behind the Cluster Trogram defines the helping relation- 
s'.- ip between supervisor and supervisee aw a partnership involving 
inrMjiry into a problem the superviset^. wishes to solve. The focus is 

--^le problem, and the c- 1 u r. ^ ot> r i r c Increased competence on the 
L'lti- the supervisee. The emphasis i :.i not on the supervisor solving 

tac problem for the supervisee but rather on tha supervisee solving 
his own problems with the assistance o the supervisor. As the super- 
visee solves the problems, he galnv t ^'^/^ n s e d 'onijetence with which 
to T.eet new problems. 



One of the supervisor's tasks is to find out t*ae .'vaper visce * s goals 
andhow he can help the supervisee attain them. t s task required- 

the classroom supervising t e a c h e c to have c o ni p e t r. 11 < ■ o in working 
jointly with a supervisee to plan in.^^t >-ac t iona 1 o^v1 c^c t: 1 ve s . The 
sup^-irvisee helps decide the snan.iards t: : ■\i\r[}'-i: 
O.C-J .\nc . As a result, his re.'ard vill '-'Me f: - 
than general praise from the su r •/ 1 1; o r . In .1 
a t c e m p t: 5^ to meet his own g o a "i , a n n b c • • a u s h n 
the criteria as to how the.je goals aro mi't, t. ;ie 
b e r o n e his own, independent o t" the s u 1 ■ t * r v i 15 0 1 , 



per f ormance in 
i < o m p 1 1 s h m e n t rather 
t , r:he supervisee 
IS helped arrive at 
• c s u i t i n g behavior can 



For learning to occur, the supervic;ve fit n;./ 
That: is, he must expose hi*^. beh-tvic-i . ' 
data for inquiry into the p r u 0 "i -.^ 
p X n p 1 e , if -'^ .s L u i! e n t t e a c h tM" n c < ^ 
\\r. h c» i n s by writing a 1 e s o n pi ■.>. 
1 e 1 n how Co ask certain kinds c f e iow 
ixnc v^-^rbal irking the questions 'r • ' -^t 
L r T y to this approach If: a s 1 1: s . - v 

lep. j^ons from a supervisor so 0;, .j h{ 
fv.r.c^ions. Oemonst rat Ions can be U'-ie**': :i s 
O'nique, but if a st. ud/'?:t -vaj.'li^^r wa.-^?. tt 
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he will have to try somethir.f; hinself to see the results. la shorty 
the student teachor must make a provisional try toward rc.illxln;.; 
his goals. The classrc^om -Mipervi r>inj^ teacher, through dele/^atlon 
of responsibility allowr. c : -p-rvisec freedom to try different 
behaviors provisionally :t make mistakes without a threat: of 

failure. 

After the supervisee provi - ' -^-uj Hy adopts a new behavior, his supor- 
visor provides infornatiop. ."it)out what he did and its effect. The 
information must bo oh j ec k -^f. ^ tt\at is, based on actual behavior in 
the teaching performance. The supervisor does not provide InCornatioii 
to t:\o sCuclent te.acho.r abnv.t his personality or attempt to di:;cuss 
iiis attitude. For example, the supervisor does not say, "You're 
goin^X to need more of a sense of humor, 3e more dynamic and 
interesting;. Every teacher has a little ham in him, What you have 
Co do is "ham it up''. Instead » the supervisor provides information 
on the students* ac t ion ■■ -o n hen/ the actions help or hinder <u:co:n- 
plishmcnt of his goal.-; :>! .1 h(.v,; employing alternative teaching tec- 
niques can produce diff?r::ni'. effects. Information about the supervisee' 
actions may be gathered by taking a verbatim transcript of the 
lesson, by using audio or vl«'.cc recording, or by some other techni- 
ques. By this means the student teacher is provided the opi)ortunity 
to see his perform.ance a? othv-rs do instead of through the filter of 
what he intended to accomj^ 1 ^ . Such a technique requires the super- 
vising teacher to competent- jn recording and analyzing objectives 
data for purposes of fee^-'l.u-^. The supervisor encourages the super- 
visee to look at the coascquGnc'. es of his teaching behavior as a 
means for deciding I'.ov; to air-iv that behavior. And the sunocviseo 
helps decide the kind o 1 ^\ c nua t i on abv. .t his teaching he.h. i.* \\e. 
needs to guide his imprn v cp e.ri r. , so ultimately I** • recognizes that the 
locus of evaluation, the center of responsibility , lies within himself, 

CLASSROOM SUPERVIS ING_ TEACHHR VJ)}' KTKNCIES 

The rationale for supervision described above served as the focus in 
identifying competencies needed by classroom supervising teachers. 
Emphasised in the ll^.t . on r encles ar:-2 behaviors essential to 

building a trust i c I. a t j n s n i i> :)irtween supervisor and supervisee, pro- 
viding objective feedback to a supervisee, and performing effectively 
as a classroom teacher. *■* /e following competencies are currently 
used for the selection a d preparation of classroom s u p e r v i s 1 3i g 
teachers participating in I'tu Cluster Program: 

1. Work jointly with a supervisee to plan instructional objectives 
that include obseia:> ; p :1 1 behavior, conditions for learning., 

and crirctia for ac<:: .• p t ah 1 e performance* The classroom super- 
vising teacher will '^e able to demonstrate the following com- 
pe t encic s i 

a, Write or verbalize instructional objectives that describe 
observable pupfl behavior and conditions for learning 

b. Enumerate alt:cri*a^:**vc reaching strategies by which objectives 
can be accomplished 
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c. Define performance criteria by which pufils can know 
they have achjc^Vt^d t>e objectives 

d. Diagnose a sup«? wi so*^ plan and, as needed, proscribe 
behaviors for act ^ ■ :ni; .my of the above c orap e t o nc 1 e s 

Observe a supervisees tCv^ching per f ormance and roeoid ohlcctiv. 
data by various means fi? k; . , verbatim transcript, in^ciAciion 
analysis codin;^ sysiw audio and video tapes) on his vorba.l 

and nonverbal teach: - . ' •^haviors and other classr<>oni events. 
The classrooci supcrv is i nj; teacher will be able to demonstrate' 
data-gathering corapatencics in several oE the following, ways: 

a. Record classroor; talk and related events in written, ver- 
batim transcript f r.i n 

b. Record the verbal ir terac r. ion of a teaching s1i:u;iMon uslnv:; 
one of .oevoral cod '.r;., scUemes (Interaction Analyr.ir. , OvnJdod 
Self -Analysis , ct,:., 

c. Employ various dovicers (audio tapes, video tapes (to record 
objective feedback on a supervisee's teaching performance 

d. Utilize various infoi^iiai systems of obeser aval ton of 
gathering in f: orina t i cn on learning tasks, participation 
characteristic.;, classroom travel of teacher and pupils, 
content t o p 1 c i> , m r o o n » 

Analyze the data from c'.-^.ssroom observations for patterns of 
teaching and learning behavior, interaction, ques tioninv; stra- 
tegies, and the 1 lk<^ that are related to the ins t ru/' f on 1 ob.].. 
tives and lndi:;atl;e o i: rnv supervisee's style. The . .,.-room 
supervising teacher vj.ll be able to demotibirate the following', 
competencies : 

a. Identify from recorded data, patterns (r ecur r 1 nv"', ) of 
teaching and lear r. In^ bcliavior s 

b. Distinguish patterns of verbal teaching influence ond 
classroom interaction 

c . Select p .*'! 1 1' e r n . ■ ' f b c \ i . ' v c) r that are related t: o the a c h j c- c • 
m c n t of the i i* s t i u c L 1 o .i i g o a 1 and the s u p c r v i s o c * s c 1 a s n - 
room effectiveness. 

d. Describe explicitly various dimensions of teaching such nr. 
the t h o u p. 1; c 1 o V i ■ > ^ « ( n o 1 1 o n s , ' t e c li n i u e s of r e i n f o v c L n 
p u p i J o I \ a V i ' ^ f ' -i «■:•;.'[ t'i - ,* ri t r i n s 1 c reward, and n o n v e r a 1 
r on"' u n 1 \ i i o w 

o . ; 1 -I 11 p e IT V i • ; 1 • X . ^ .■<. •■ ^ ly^c own performance in relation 

t o a *i M V o . 

P Ian a n t! c o u r\ uct c o r"> :" • • » t m u-o s o\\ the basis of objective < i a t. n J *i \ 
e n a b 1 o a s u p i • r \' I s o c.» : > a i ; i i n r> i g li t into his teach 1 n g ho h a v 1 o r 
and formula ; r o v i ! mh ,m alternatives for change. 7\xo class-- 
room s u p e r V i s i n t :\ r h \' v v; .1 \ ] bo ab 1 c to demonstrate t h \ o I low- 
ing c o m p. c t e n f . i » ■• : 
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a. Plan a coi.ferencc b^/so*i c;t the supervisee's Instructional 
objectives and objcccLvci data gathered from the observation 

b. Conduct a conU. i v.-ac using objective data as feedback to 
the supe r\'i .see o.^ V'^ performance 

c. Help supervise: ■ .ntify and adapt alternative teaching 
behaviors thai: . ;ia load to improved performance. 

Demonstrate skill in ..xb 1 i sh ing effective c ornmun x c cT t i on with ' 

pupils, colleagues, - i'.l {Supervisees by performing various 
interpersonal sklllr.. The classroom supervising teacher will 
be able to demonstrate! the following competencies: 



ve 


r 


ha 


nd 






11 


y 





situation 

c. Describe behcjV'ior i;lLh.out mciking accusations or imputting 
motives 

d. Describe own feelin);.E directly by naming or identifying 
them specifically 

e. Respond to other.s in a freeing manner, allowing chem to make 
choices and be scT. f-regula t ing 

f. Uelp a supervisee •cvelov'> these same skills. 

Establish a trust r e 1 3 ^ on sh i p with a supervisee by conveying 
intentions to help and exhibiting competence as a helper. The 
classroom supervising tr'/iclicr will be able to demon.^ ' rate the 
following compete ncio 5. : 

a. Behave consistently and predictably in his relatlonshipr. 
with others 

b. Delegate responsibility to a supervisee allowing him 
freedom to try different behaviors provisionally and to 
make mistakes without a threat failure. 

c. Utilize freeing responses such as attentive lifstcningw 
paraphr.a?:ing pe>-.er)' :on cliecks, describing behavior, 
reporting iniormation, and supplying alternatives. 

Utilize recent educational developments and trends in teaching 
and understanding the ^-cfructure and inquiry procedures of tin- 
subjects he teachi;r:;. T'le nlassroom supervising teacher wll.l 
be able to demonstrate the following competencies: 

a. Organise his kuuvv Vc--! ;;.o of the subject in an effective 

s true tur o , bar>ed on aw understanding of the structure of 
the s u h j e c t a s a who 1 e . 

b. Relate this knowledge of subject matter to the present 
experience? of pupils 

c. Be a reliable source of information and a competent guide 
to other .sources of information for pupils and student 
teachers as iihey want to inquire into the subject. 
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d . Employ a varioCv of meLho w; and inquiry procedures appro- 
pricite for icao, hlng \\is subject 

e. Make use or rorr:.' i»<-]u cn t ional developments, new materials 
and equipmf^ni: , nnJ •'.'..^nrn trends in teachinf, his subject 

f. Manage classroon: Ine, pupil conduct, and learning; 
beha V ior 

g. Recoc;nize his own cont-nit deficiencies and take steps to 
remedy the-u 

Make provisions in planning and teaching for individut-^-1 dif- 
ferences amonr^ learners and set expectations and tasks accord- 
ingly. The classroom supervising teacher will be able to de- 
monstrate the following competencies: 

a. Include in lesson planning varying approaches to the content: 
the sequencinf^ of lear^irg a'Ztivities, the levels of cues- 
ciorr. asked, acJ the examples used which correspond to abill 
levels, d if f eren-rc.':? In learning styles, s e 1 f - per ci'ip t i on s , 
and diverse experiences of pupils 

b. Individualize as s 1 £; nrnc n t s an^\ projects in the classroom so 
that students are vorking on more than one level on a c^iven 
instructional task or concept. 

c. Delej?,ate responsibility for learning to pupils and provide, 
for self-initin ted 1 o .-rrni ni^. 

d. In leading smalJ r-^*' i.arge group discussions, demonstrate 
sensitivity to incH-'i;iual differences among pupils by 
rephrasing questions when appropriate and using a ran^^^e oF 
examples when 1 1 *! us t «' a t inj?, concepts. 

e . Help a supervisee t: o begin developing these s atn c c o j-; ) e n c i o 

Specify and measure behavioral change in students as an import-- 

ant criterion upon which to evaluate teaching, performance. 

The classroom Kuporvlsin^ teacher will be able to demonstrate 

the f o llowin^^ c omr^ e t er.-.: J s : 

a. Collect data relative to expected pupil outcomes 

b. Apply datn in c v r. 1 u .i t, ' oriv,inai instructional objectlvc.- 

c. Reformulate objectives in light of evaluation 

d. Help a supervisee fo begin developing these same compe t enr 1 <* 

Employ quest ion in;; s t r ;i r . • 1 ti s that result in pupil thinking, 
at varying Levels. Thv - •issr<iom supervising, teacher \o' 11 1 bo 
able to demonstrate t.hi- ■. ^llovint; competencies: 

a w Plan ' i e t i o n i n j; 1. ; , j l t: i , ^ rs for classroom use t li ;3 1 r e u 1 t r. 
in pupil ch ,1 TiV. i n 'f!, on a rynr.e of levels, for example, from 
memory to t r an sin t. in ti uo application to higher levelr? of 
thinking 

b. Employ planned qu e t t c ninf*, stratej^ies in the classroom 
using student: respi'r.L^(^ r\s n guide 



c. Help a supervisee p.-rfor(r; tlie.oo sane ftinctions 



Credit 



Hnanjcr, R. Allan 

Teac her rropnratlon: Sutverv.Ls ion and Performance 

(Washinston, D.C.: Association of Teacher Educators, 1972) pp 
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FEEDBACK SCENARIOS 
Reaction Sheet (for uce in 2nd Small Group Session) 
Scenario No. 1 
1. 



3. 



Scop.ario -lO, 



3. 



Scenario No. 3 
1. 
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3. 



4.. 



Scenario ^Jo . 4 
1. 

\ 



2. 



3. 



NOTES 
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TEXAS SOUTIIERM UNIVERSITY 
SCIIOOI- OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF FIELD SERVICES 



SCORE-FORT-l FOR CONFERENCE i:VALUATION 



The objective of this conference is to help identify and 
refine those competencies which will assist in the continuous 
and preparation of effective and concerned supervising teachers. 

Mill you assist us in assessing this conference, in light 
of the above objective, by answering the following questions 
frankly and thoughtfully? Please use the space at the end for 
any comments v:hich you might like to make; Please use an X 
in giving your responses. 

Excellent Adequate Incomplete Unsatisfactory 



1, Did the guest con- 
sultant address him- 
self to his assigned 
topic? 

2. Did the small group 
sessions contribute 
to the conference 
objective? 

3* ^Vhat is your eval- 
uation of the hours 
set aside for the 
conference? 

4. Were facilities, ade- 
quate? 

5. Were any of your 
individual needs met 
by this conference in 
terra of your role in 

■ teacher education and 
preparation? 



6. Comments: 
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TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF FIELD SERVICES 



AU AN7VLYSIS OF THE EVALUATION OF PARTICIPANTS IN THE FIRST 
ANNUAL SUPERVISING TEACHERS' CONFERENCE 
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An Analysis of the Evaluation of Participants in the First 
Annual Supervising Teachers* Conference 
By Virgil C, Kenney 

At the close of the First Annual Supervising Teachers' 
Conference held at 9:30 a. m. , January 11, 1974 in the Home 
Econoinics Building at Texas Southern University, the parti- 
cipants were given sheets to evaluate the Conference. 

Evaluation sheets were returned by 60 or 75 per cent 
of the 81 persons who signed in at this meeting. 

The majority of the participants rated the entire 
conference excellent for each of the five items. 

Seventy-four (74) per cent of the participants felt 
that the guest consultant did an excellent job on the topic 
assigned to him. Only twenty-three per cent rated him in the 
second highest category of adequate ^ and 3 per cent did not 
respond to Item One* 

It is interesting to note that the participants found 
the small group sessions beneficial by their rating of excel- 
lent by 77 per cent of them. 

It was no surprise that the new facilities of the 
Home Economics Building which housed the Conference received 
an excellent rating by 92 per cent of the participants who 
returned the questionnaires • 

The conference met the individual needs of participants 
and provided insights that will be useful in teacher education 
as indicated by a report of excellent by 75 per cent of the group • 
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Table 1 







Excel. 


Adequ. 


Incoicip . 


Unsatis . 


No Responee 


Did the guest 
msultant address 
.mself to the 
fsigned topic? 


74% 


23% 


0 


0 


3% 


Did the small 
"oup sessions con- 
'ibute to the con- 
srence objectives? 


77% 


23% 


0 


0 


0 


VThat is your 
•aluation of the 
urs set aside for 
e conference? 


83% 


15% 


0 




0 


Were facilities 
equate? 


92% 


8% 


0 


0 


0 


Were any of your 
uxvxQuax goajis meu 

this conference in 
rms of your role in 
acher education and 
eparation? 


75% 


23% 


0 


0 


2% 


= 60 












The par 


ticipants 


were not 


asked to 


sign their names 


on 


the Evaluation 


Sheets • 


For this 


reason- the no response to 


soiTie 



of the items could have come from participants who were not 



Supervising teachers. 

Some individual comments from the sheets will follow: 

" I wish the conference could have been held a year or two 
earlier then it would have been more beneficial to me*" 

**This has been the most informative session I have attended 
w^^iie working with student teachers. Re^illy great A His 
information (Dr. Spanjer) gave me some relevant ideas to use". 



"I enjoyed the conference and I am sure the cupervision com- 
petencies will be helpful." 

"I thoroughly enjoyed this workshop. It was very educational 
and do hope they will continue throughout the future. Very 
enlightening. " 

"Today was very well planned and most helpful." 

"The conference was very worthwhile. I would like very much to 
se^ this continued as an annual affair." 

"This was a very helpful conference. It should be of benefit 
to the supervising teachers who attended. I am happy to have 
been invited." 

"Dr. Spanjer's address provided an excellent new slant on some 
basic and verv necessary facts relevant to the student teaching 
experience. His remakrs gave me an excellent guide throuah 
which to evaluate my previous performance and on which to base 
my future performance goals and objectives. The time, for a 
change, was well spent and informative > " 

"I have enjoyed the entire progreim. I felt that it will make 
me more aware of my job as a supervisor. Everything has been 
excellent. " 

"Since it was a regular classroom day and I did not have a 
substitute teacher / I would have preferred coming on a 
Saturday. " 

"We need this kind of conference in particular or related areas 
for effective >'8e of the time allotted for Student teaching 
periods, particularly where the student teacher is doing "all 
levels". Enjoyed this conference." 

"The workshop was very interesting and informative." 

"Well planned? Very constructi'^e and informative!" 

"The conference was thought provoking and should be helpful to 
the supervising teacher for self -evaluation. " 

"Very informative." 

"In the words of my First Graders, "Let's do it again." 

"This kind of conference should be held with student teachers 
present. " 

"Continue! Rewarding! Thanks for inviting me!" 
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"This is a very good beginning I ' Please try to have more Work-- 
shops of this kind." 

"I feel that they Keynote Speakers has much to offer and it was 
unfortunate that he could not participate more with the small 
group sessions." 

"The conference was very well planned and organized • Every- 
one was involved. Also the time schedule was excellent. It 
v;as heartening to see a schedule so closely adhered to." 

**The people at Texas Southern University were extremely help-- 
ful and congenial.*" 

"I particularly enjoyed the scenarios and the practical asT>ectr> 
of supervising a student teacher. Usually Workshops are all 
theory with little practical application.*' 
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APPENDIX F 

INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES DEVELOPED BY FACULTY MEMBERS 
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TEST DEVELOPMENT 
BY 



SUMPTER L. BROOKS 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
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TEST DEVELOPMENT 



/ 



READ 



PROSPECTUS i 



L 



1 



! READ 

1 OBJECTIVES r-' 



L 



DISCUSS 
■PROSPECTUS 

\ 



TAKE 
PRE-TEST 




-^TISFACTOR^^^ — 

V 

I 



DO YOUR 
iWN THING 



{view filmst^ips 

466; POPRAmJ 

and do related 
exercise 



£>0 

POST test 




S^T IS FACTOltY JCIfc-- 




ATTEND 
SEMINAR 



I 

\7 



DO ACTI- 
VITY IN 
WORKBOOK 



I 



PROSPECTUS 

Any good teacher needs to know how to develop measurino instru 
ments which will adequately assess what goes on in his classroom. A go 
test has several major purposes: 

1. It assesses student achievement, 

2. It assesses teacher performance, 

3. It provides a direct index of teacher ability, 

4. It assesses the effectiveness of teaching 
strategies, and 

5. It provides feedback on the appropriateness 
of Instiuctional objectives. 

This Module is designed to help you gain skill in developing 
classroom tests which are reliable, valid, usable and discriminative. 
We hope you'will find the activities interesting. There are two prere- 
quisites to this Module. They are: 

1. Successful completion of the Introductory Module, "The 
Systemic Approach to Designing Instructions {TMM-301.0I- 
TSU), and 

2. Successful Completion of the Module on "Writing Behavioral 
Objectives" (TMM-30! . 02-TSU), 
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OBJECTIVES 



BEHAVIORA L OBTECTIVES 



When you finish this Module you will be able to: 

1, Perform a task analysis on objectives which you 
have generated for your Learning Kit. 

2, Determine the prerequisite behavior of ilesirners. 

3, Determine Gnabling tasks of learners. 

4, Define and/or discuss the difterence between 
entry, pre-tests and post^-tests . 

5, Develop relevant test questions which mear?ure 
terminal behavior, 

6, Develop subject outlines for your reference in 
developing tests, 

7, Develop specification tables for your own re- 
ference in developing tests. 



FRAME 1 



GO TO THE NEXT PAGE- 
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PRE-TEST 



NOTE: If you can meet the criteria for the Pre-Test, 
go directly to the Post-test. You need not 
do the activities in this Module. 

!• List and briefly define six important steps in per- 
forming task analyses (criteria = 100%) 

A. 
B- 

D, 
E. 
F, 

2. Define the following terms: (criteria = 100%) 

A. Prerequisite tasks - 

B. Enabling tasks - 
C • Entry test - 

D. Pre-test - 

£• Post-test - 

f • Specification tables - 



Equivalent practice - 

H, Appropriate practice - 

3, Write one behavioral objective and perform a 
task analysis on it, (criteria = subjective 
teacher judgment) 



FRAME 2 
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TASK ANALYSIS 



Have you completed the behavioral objectives for the 
Learning Kit which you are developing? If not, do so 
now . 

Your next task is to list the subobjgctives. for osch be- 
havioral objective which you have generated. Th(:> 
process is called a Task Analysis. See diagram below; 

1.0 

I genermT1_ 

I OBJECTIVES 



STEPS IN 
ANALYSIS 



2f0 



t GENERATE 
jsUBOBT ECTIVES 

3.o4 



ARR.!^NGE IN 
ORDER OF 
COMPLEXITY 




PREREQUISITE 
TASKS 



f 



ENABLING ] 
CASKS S 



FRAME 3 



GO TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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DEHNITION 



TASK ANALYSIS CONT ' d 



When the teacher analyzes her behavioral objective:? 
in order to determine the specjfic kinds of tasks noce> 
sary to accomplish them, th'^ process is called Task 
Analysis . -^-^-^^ 



EX^.MPLE 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE 

Tha student will divide three digit whole number-, wlt]^. 
90% accuracy, 

Subobjectives : The student v^ii:--- 



2, 
3, 
4, 
5, 
5, 
7, 
8, 



10, 

11, 
12, 
13, 
14, 



Discriminate between numbers. 
Write multiplication facts through 9x9, 
Regroup whole numbers in base ten. 
Regroup whole numbers in other besGS. 
Add whole numbers in base ten. 
Add whole numbers in other bases. 
Subtract whole numbers in base ten. 
Mr>iply whole numbers in base ten. 

Estimate the numbers of factors one nurnbes 
has in another. 

Write left over digits in the form of proper 
fractions. 

Reduce fractions to their lowest terms. 
Write fraction equivalents. 
Divide one digit number. 
Divide two d^.glt numbers. 
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A Task, Analysis means to analyze behavioral <^birr?.;vr<; 
for specific kinds of tasks which are necessary to oc- 
complish the objective. These specific tasks aro 
called: 

SUBOBIECTIVSS . 



1. Prerequisite tasks— the behavior which the 
learner must bring to the learning set . 

2. Enabling tasks— the behavior which the 
learner will acquire in route to the behavioral 
objective . 



REVIEW 



There are two kinds of Subobjectives: 
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FILM #5 
ANSWER SHEET 

APPROPRIATE PRACTICE 



DIRECTIONS 



PRACTICE 
ACTIVITY I 



In performing a Task Analysis your subobjectives wiii 
fall into four categories: 

1. Equivalent practice, 

2. Analogous practice, 

3. Irrelevant behavior, and 

4 . Prerequisite ta sks • 

Category #3 should be avoided at all cost. 

Follow the direction on the tape and complete the 
exercise below . 



C 
C 



1. 


A 


B 


2. 


A 


B 


3. 


A 


B 


4. 


A 


B 


5. 


Yes 


No 


6. 


Yes 


No 


7. 


Yes 


No 


8. 


Yes 


No 


9. 


Yes 


No 


10. 


A 





o 
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B_ 
A 
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PRACTICE 
ACTIVITY I 
CONT'd 



12. A B 

13. A B C 

14. ABC 

15. A B C 
16. 



17. 



18, 



19. Equivalent practice 



Analogous practice 



KRAMi: u 



STOPl VfC.! NOT GO TO THE ^fc ' 
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DIRECTIONS 



Below is a diagram which Includes the steps Involved 

in performing a Task Analysis. 

I. 

Fill in all steps. 



1. 



PRACTICE 
ACTIVITY n 



DIRECTIONS 




21 




k 



Below is a behavioral objective which will evaluate 
your skill in performing a Task Analysis, In the 
spac-a provided below, list as many subobjectives as 
you can. Avoid irrelevant tasks . 

1. The learner will demonstrate that he can cross 
the street on the appropriate signal light by 
responding correctly to a simulated signal light 



00 OH TO THE NEXT PASE, 
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in a classroom situation with 100% accuracy. 
Subobjectivss: 



PRACTICE 

ACTivrry ii 

CONT'd 
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0) 

M 

0) 

H 



0) 



CO 

CO 

H 

c 
c 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
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deveijoping test items 



TEST 
GENERAL 
INPORMA>TION 



Good test items have the following characteristics: 
1 • Reliability- 

2, Validity— 

3, Usability— 

4 , Discrimination. 

As a classroom teacher you are basically concerned 
with the following kinds of tests: 

1. Entry tests— measure prerequisite behavior* 

2. Pre -tests— measure terminal behavior prior 
to instruction. 

3. Post-test— measure terminal behavior following 
instructions . 

4. Discrepancy assessments— teats which are 
given at certain critical points which determine 
where a student is in relation to the desired 
terminal behavior. 

In developing test items keep in mind that they 
should be: 

1. Parallel, 

2. Equivalent, and/or 

3 . Appropriate, 
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FILM #7 
ANSWER SHEET 
PRACTICE ACTIVITY III (EVALUATION) 



DIRECTIONS Follow the directions on the tape and complete the 

exercise below: 

1, 



PRACTICE 
ACTIVITY III 



3. 



4. 


A 


B 


5. 


A 


B 


6. 


A 


B 


7. 


A 


B 


8. 







9. 
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10. 





11. 


A 


B 


PRACTICE 


12. 


A 


B 


ACTIVITY III 


13. 


A 


B 


CONT'd 


14. 







15. 
16. 



A 
A 



B 
B 
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POST-TEST 



NOTE: This Post-test Is to be completed on your own. 
When you have finished, touch base with your team 
leader for feedback • 

1. Do a Task Analysis on each of the behavior ob- 
jectives which you have generated for your 
Learning Kit by analyzing them into equivalent^ 
appropriate and prerequisite tasks. 



2. Develop test items which measure the following 
student behavior: 

A. Prerequisite behavior 

B. Terminal behavior. 

(Make sure that your test Items are parallel, 
equivalent and/or appropriate) . 



GOOD . LUCK 
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STEPS IN COMPLETING MODULES 



1.0 You have just entered Module #2 on the Systemic 
(Systems) approach to L^tesigning Instructional 
materials. GOOD LUCK, WE HOPE YOU HND IT 
INTERESTING. 

2.0 Read the prospectus which will give you a general 
overview of this module and its educational ob- 
jective. 

2. 1 Discuss the Module with several members 
of your group if you wish to. 

3.0 Read the objectives of the Module; If you already 
have the skills, understandings and knowledge 
which are presented, you may wish to take a Pre- 
Test. 



MODULAR 



STEPS 



4.0 Read the initial instructions which will identify 

the media which you need to complete this Module. 

5.0 Would you like to take the Pretest? If so, pick 
it up from the instructor. 



5. 1 Take the Pretest and return it to the in- 
structor. 

5.2 If your score is satisfactory, exit from the 
Module at Step #12. 

6.0 Attend Seminar if you do not wish to take the Pre- 
Test or if your score on the Pre-Test is unsatis- 
factory. The activities will help you past the 
Post-Test. 



7.0 View Film Strip #3: W. James Popham, "Selecting 
Appropriate Educational Objectives, " Vincet As- 
sociates/ Los Angeles: 1967. (See answer sheet 
on page lo of your Workbook.) 

8.0 Read the taxonomic classification on pages 
7-9 of your Workbook. 

9.0 View Film Strip #4: "Establishing Performance 
Standards/' Eva L. Baker, Vincet Associates, 
Los Angeles: 1967. (See answer sheet on page 
12-13 of your Workbook . ) 



GO TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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Prospectus 



'WRITING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Prospectu s: 

An instructional objective is nothing more than an interit coin- 
municated by a statement describing a proposed change in a learner; a 
statement of what the learner is to be like when he successfully com- 
pletes a learning experience. It is an explicit description of the overt 
behavior pattern which the teacher wants the learner to be able to demon- 
strate. Clearly defined objectives have several advantages: 

1. They are intimately related to all other phases of the 
teaching model— entering behavior, preassessment, 
instructional procedure, and performance assessment. 

2. They make it possible to evaluate the degree to which 
the learner Is able to perform in the desired manner. 

3. They make it possible for the student to evaluate his 
own progress at any place along the route of instructions 
and enable him to organize his own effort into relevant 
activities. 

The degree to which you are successful in becoming an excel- 
lent teacher will depend largely upon your ability to transmit skills and 
knowledge to others through sound behavioral objectives. The purpose 
of this Module is to help you develop skills in writing behavioral objec- 
tives * 
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BEHAVIORAL 
OBJECTIVE 



TASK 



ANALYSIS 



Upon completion of the materials and learning ex- 
perience in this Module you will be able to, in 
your subjeci^-matter area, write at least one be- 
havioral objective in the lower and higher orders 
in each of the three taxonomic domains using 
Mager's three components. 

Enabling Objectives ; 

The enabling objectives for this Module are 
as follows: 

1. The participant identifies given words 
as those words which are "open to 
many interpretations" or those which 
are "closed to many interpretations." 
(90% accuracy) 

2. The participant successfully identifies 
in given objectives the three compon- 
ents as described by Mager (1962). 

(100% accuracy) 

3. The participant identifies given objec- 
tives as behavioral or non -behavioral 
in regards to Mager' s three componentJS. 
(90% accuracy) 



4. The participant classifies given objec- 

. tives into taxonomic categories of cog- 
nitive, affective and psychomotor as 
identified by Bloom (1956), Krathwohl 
(1964) and Kapfer (1971), respectively. 
(90% accuracy) 

5. The participant classifies given objec-- 
tives in each taxonomic domain as be- 
longing to the lower or higher order of 
categories. (90% accuracy) 



Prereq uisite: 



The only prerequisite for this Module is that 
you are a pre- or inservice teacher who ore 
desirous of improving your teaching skilLs 
or writing better instructional objocilv(?s. 
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INITIAL INSTRUCTION 



In order to use this Module as it was designed you 
will need: 



GENERAL 



INSTRUCnONS 



1- This Workbook- 

2, Film Strip #3: W. James Popham, "Selecting 
Appropriate Educational Objectives , " Vincet 
Associates, ,Los Angeles: 1967. 

3- Film Strip #4: ''Establishing Performance 

Standards," Eva L. Baker, Viucot Associates , 
Los Angeles: 1967. 

4. Reel-to-reel tape recordings which accompany 

Film Strips #3 and #4 above . 

5. A reel-to-reei tape recorder. 

6. A film strip projector. 



NOTE: 



You should first attend an Orientation Semi- 
nar on Writing Behavioral Objectives. See 
your instructor for a date and time . 
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PRACTICE ACTIVITY I 



Now let's see hovy well you can identify the three 
basic components of behavioral objectives. Exam- 
DIRECTIONS ine each of the following statements; then, under- 

line the "terminal behavior" with a single line, the 
"conditions" with a double line, and the "criteria" 
with a wavy line as shown by the example below. 



EXAMPLE: 



In a^ . ^iQ s.sf QQ^ , situation the student will be 
able to tvpe a letter in block form without 
error . 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 



Given a list of spelling words following 
instruction, all students will be able to 
spell at least 90% of the words correctly, 

Given a list of the U.S. presidents, the 
student will be able to underline those 
presidents who were in office during 
World War II, without error. 

Following instruction, the student will 
demonstrate interest in creative writing 
by voluntarily writing at least one es- 
say which has not been assigned by the 
teacher . 

Following classroom demonstrations by 
the teacher the student will be able to 
list at least three examples of Newton's 
first law of "motion. 

Given a list of countries and principal 
natural resources, the student will be 
able to match them with 80% accuracy. 
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Below is a list of objectives which will test your 
ability to discriminate between behavioral and 
non-behavioral objectives. Identify them as foi-* 
lows: 

DIRECTIONS B = Behavioral N = Non-^behaviorai 

In the space provided below the objective , give 
r easons for those objectives which you identify 
as non-behavioral (No conditions, no criteria, no 
terminal behavior, or terminal behavior not stated 
as action verbs.) 

1. When given a paragraph in 
Spanish the learner v.'iU tran- 
slate it into English without 
aids and with no more than 
three errors- 



2. Outside the classroom and 
with the use of adequate ref-* 
erences, the learner will be 
able to write an essay describ- 
ing the events leading to the 
civil war. Successful achieve- 
ment will be determined by the 
subjective judgment of the 
teacher. 



PRACTICE 
ACTIVITY 

m 



When given a list of problems 
of the form 



AX + BX + C = 0 



the student will understand how 
to solve them without error. 



4. Given a protractor and a straight 

edge the students will be able 
to draw a right triangle, and iso- 
sceles triangle, and an equilat- 
eral triangle without error. 

/07 



00 TO THE NEXT PAGE. 



PRACTICE 5. Given the test scores of thirty 

ACTXVrry students the learner v^ill under- 

Ill stand how to calculate the 

mean, median, and standard 
CONT'D deviation. 
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PRACTICE ACnVITY III 



DIRECTIONS 



Below Is a list of objectives which will evaluate 
your understanding of the taxonomic classification 
of behavioiral objectives. Classify each as follows: 

C = Cognitive A = Affective P - Psychomotor 



PRACTICE 

ACTIVITY 

IV 



1. The learner will demonstrate that 

he appreciates classical music 
by voluntarily attending at least 
two concerts of classical mu3ic with- 
in six weeks following instruction. 

2. When given a diagram of an as- 
sembled dista'ilation unit, the 
student will be able to duplicate 
the arrangemenv-, Without error- 
s' Following three weeks of physical 

practice the students will be able 
to run the 100 yard dash in no 
more than thirteen seconds. 



4', The learner will demonstrate his 
interest for Texas History by 
voluntarily reading at least two 
books during the semester which 
have notbeenassigned by the 
teacher. The books will be on 
Texas History. 

5 . The learner will be able to solve 
eight out of ten three-digit multi- 
plication problems in thirty minutes 
or less. 
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Bloom (1956) and Krathwohl (1964) have further divided tho 
behavioral domains into hierarchical variables. These 
variables progress from simple to complex and are stated 
in their hierarchical order of complexity. 

Below are the subdivisions into which each of the taxo- 
nomic domains has been divided. 

1, Cognitive: 

KNOWLEDGE The learner recalls and recog- 
nizes events and facts. 

COMPREHENSION - The learner interprets , tran- 
slates,- or paraphrases materials, 

APPLICATION - The learner transfers learned 
materials to new situations- 

ANALYSIS - The learner breaks complex meter- 
ials into component parts". 

SYNTHESIS - The learner combines element;S to 
form a more complex whole. 

EVALUATION - The learner makes judgments 
based on a given set of criteria. 

2. Affective: 

RECEIVING - The learner is aware of or is pas- 
sively attending to certain stimuli. 

'\ 

RESPONDING - The learner reacts to certain 
stimuli. 

VALUING The learner voluntarily displays 
behavior consistent with a single 
belief. 

ORGANIZATION - The learner is committed to 
a set of values as displayed by his 
overt behavior. 



BEHAVIORAL 
DIMENSIONS 



GO TO THE n;;.xt page 
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CHARACTERIZATION - The learner's behavior is 
consistent with his philosophy 
of life. 



Psychomotor: 



BEHAVIORAL 

DIMENSIONS 

CONT'D 



FREQUENCY - The number of times the learner 
performs a motor skill. 

ENERGY - The amount of power the learner needs 
to perform a motor skill - 

DURATION ~ The length of time the learner en- 
gages in a motor skill - 

You are not expected to memorize the above classification 
of variables in the behavioral domains. They are only pre- 
sented here to help you get a better picture of the taxo- 
noruic classifications of behavioral objectives. 

Take a few minutes and read the list carefully; don't worry 
about minute details. You will be requested to make refer- 
ence to the list later in this section. 
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HELPFUL ACTION VERBS 



Below is a list of action verbs in each taxonomic domain. 
If necessary use these lists in generating the objectives 
for your self-instructional package. You are not restricted 
to only the use of the words presented here: the list is not 
all inclusive. It is only a suggested list to help you get 
started, 

COGNITIVE ACTION VERBS: 



counts 

names 

states 

completes 

lists 

constructs 
evaluates 



discriminates 

solves 

classifies 

compares 

defines . 

demonstrates 

analyzes 



distinguishes 

identifies 

locates 

measures 

orders 

predicts 

synthesizes 



AFFECTIVE ACTION VERBS: 



ACTION 
VERBS 



asks 

holds 

serves 

generalizes 

plans 

follows 

helps 



chooses 

sits erect 

qualifies 

integrates 

modifies 

initiates 

reads 



selects 
uses 

questions 

organizes 

relates 

proposes 

alters 



PSYCHOMOTOR ACTION VERBS: 



assembles 

manipulates 

builds 

locates 

stirs 

catches 

designs 



wraps 

mends 

cleans 

makes 

starts 

hits 

dismantles 



weighs 

mixes 

fixes 

paints 

grinds 

bats 

drills 
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ANSWER SHEET 
FILM STRIP #3 
"Selecting Appropriate Educational Objectives . " 

DIRECnONS Unless you are told to do otherwise, circle the correct 

answers in each of the questions below . 



1. 


A 


B 




2. 


A 


B 




3. 


A 


B 






A 


B 




5. 


A 


B 




6 

u • 


A 


B 




7 


A 


B 




8 


A 


B 




g 


A 


B 




10. 


Label each as 


follows: 




0 = Cognitive 


A = AfJ 




A 




C 












n. 


C 


A 


P 


12. 


C 


A 


P 


13. 


c • 


A 


P 


14. 


c 


A 


P 
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15 . L H 

16. L H 

17. L H 

18. L H 

19. C L 
A H 
P 

20. C L 
A H 

P 

21. C L 
A H 

P 

22. C L 
A H 

P 
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ANSWER SHEET 
HLM STRIP #4 

"Establishing Performance Standards." 

1. A B 

2. Yes No ... 

3. Yes No 

4. Yes No 

5. Yes No 

6. The minimal level of performance is 



7. Yes No 

8. The minimal level of performance is " 



9. Yes No 

10. The minimal level of performance is " 



11. 


Yes_ 




No 


12. 


A 


B 


C 


13. 


A 


B 


C 



Lfibel the examples in No's. 14 and 15 as follows: 
S = Student C = Class N = None 

14. A 

B D 
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POST-TEST 
(10 minutes) 

1. List the three Taxonomic Domains as identified by Bloom 
and Krathwohl. 

A. 

B. _ 

C. 

2* List the three components of behavioral objectives as de- 
scribed by Mager. 



A., 
C. 



3* In the space provided, identify the following words as (O) 
open to many interpretations or (C) closed to many inter- 
pretations: 

A. Write F. Believe 

B. Know G. Compare 

C. ■ Recite H. Appreciate 

^* Solve I. Identify 

E. ■ Understand J. To group 

4. In the space provided, mark the following objectives as (B) 
Behavior or (N) Non- Behavioral. 

A. Outside the class the students will write a 

scholarly five page essay on the rise and 
fall of the Roman Empire from a sociologi- 
cal viewpoint. They will use the appropri- 
ate footnotes and bibliographies • Accept- 
able performance vvill be determined by 
the Subjective judgment of the teacher. 



GO TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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B. The students will learn the preamble to 

the United States Constituticn. 

C. Given the dimensions, the students will 

be able to compute the areas of squares, 
triangles and circles (problems, paper 
and pencil only) - 80% accuracy. 

D. The students will demonstrate an appreci- 
ation for modern art. 

E. The students will type, error free, on a 

standard typewriter a fifty word paragraph 

In the space provided label the following objectives as being 
(C) Cognitive, (A) Affective car (O) Psychomotor: 

,A. The students will demonstrate their appreci- 

ation for classical music by attending at 
least four of eight concerts of classical music 

B. class the students will be able to write 

a three page essay on the dangers of water 
pollution via Iron Sulfate, as advocated by 
the American Dental Society, without the 
use of outside material, in a period of 30 
minutes, 

C. : The students will demonstrate their ability 

to throw a softbail with accuracy by throw- 
ing a standard 12 inch Softball through an 
automobile tire (7-75:15) suspended three 
feet from the ground at a distance of 32 
feet with an accuracy of 70%. 

D. The class will demonstrate their acceptance" 

of the rule "quiet while others speak'* by 
not talking during any of the two minute 
speeches given by the 15 members of the 
class. 

E. ^ The students will be able to solvo 4 out of 

5 linear equations in class, without tho aid 
of outside material, in one hour. 
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F, The class will demonstrate their ability 

in the use of the Australian Crawl, by 
crawling at least 100 yards in a period 
of 2 minutes. 

In your subject-matter area, write one behavioral objective 
in each of the three taxonomic domains using Mager's three 
components. 
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"THE SYSTEMIC APPROACH TO DESIGNING INSTRUCTION'' 



Flowchart 



1,0 

I ENTER 



2.0 



2.1 



i BEAD 



i PROSPECTUS I 




DISCUSS 
PROSPECTUS 

i 



READ INITIAL 
INSTRUCTIONS 




! DO ALL ACTVI-', 

TIES IN WORK-i 



[ma 



5.1 



^ TAKE 
PRE-TEST 




8,0 



^ TAKE 
h POST-TEST 



— r 



SEE 

INSTRUC- 
TOR 



NO 




DO RE>^,DIAL I 
ACTIVITY { 



PROSPECTUS 



'Who teaches? w'no learns? What coiitent is taught? How is content 
taugn*'. These four questions can be said to account for 99% of all the argu- 
ment, discussion, controversy and legislation in the history of educational 
endeavor. The first three questions are usually answered in varying degrees 
by state and federal legislature, and, to some extent, by professional 
teachirg and service organizations. The fourth question, however, is always 
one in ^'open season/' Wherever professional educators, parents and students 
gather, the merits of teaching "methods" are heatedly discussed. 

This is a cluster of instructional modules which has been specifically 
developed to help pre^-sarvice teachers find answers to the v^any questions 
relative to the hov of teaching. You will find solutions to such questions 
as . , . Is Lhore a way to design effective instructions that can be used on 
an indivldua,] or group basis ...Can this be accomplished without taking a 
dIspiOpor L.loiiate amount of teaching time... How can I be assured that my 
students Ijavt- learned what I have planned for them to learn... How can I 
provide i\>r indlviauai learning rates and styles.. .How can I make my instruct 
uions iei;s dry, more stimulating and more human? It is believed that the 
systems approac'n will provide some very meaningful answers to you. This 
module is the introductory module to the cluster. It is specifically de- 
signed to help you grasp an understanding of what the systems approach to 
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aes if?,!! 1;-!;:^ ^ r.st: rue uioii Ir; all about. 

You wLli be incroducod to zho. basic philosophy and a ba.^ic teaching 
modol whu^h will bo used tni^;;jv^/toi:r this cluscer of modules. The modules 
Ir. e Iwti o d i n I ■; 1^; r. lust er are: 



'! ) YiVwroduccory Module 

2) Writing iit::iaviorai Objectives 

"3) Selecting Content 

7er,t DevelopTTient 

r?) Decerip.ining . Strategies 

b) Flow Charting 

7) Validation and Revision 



Good luck v/ith the man£:*rials which are present in this cluster. We 
are pulling for your teaching success all the way. 
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STEPS IN COMPLETING THK MODULE 



1.0 You have just entered the Introductory v.icdulo on the Systemic (systems) 
approach to Designing Instructional Materials. GOOD LUCK; WE HOPE YOU 
FIND IT INTERESTING. 

2.0 Read the prospectus which will give you a general overview of the 
iTiodule and its educational objectives. 

2.1 Discuss the module with several members of your 
group if you wish to. (Optional)* ^^^.^ 

3.0 Read the objectives to the module. If you already have the knowledge, 
skills and understandings which are presented, you may wish to cake 
the pretest. 

4.0 Read* the initial instructions which will identify the media which 
you need to complete this module. 

5-0 Would you like to take the Pre-Test? If so, pick it up from the 
instructor. 

5.1 Take the pre-test and return it to your instructor • 

5.2 If your score is satis frctory, exit from the module; 

if it is not satisfactory proceed to the next step (6.0). 

6.0 Review the slide presentation labelled '*The Systemic approach no 

Designing InL-?tructionI I The activities will help you pass the post- 
test. 

7.0 Do all activities in the workbook when you are referred to them 
by the slide presentation. 

8.0 Take the Post-Test, 

8.1 If your v^core is satisfactory exit from the module. 

8.2 If your score is not satisfactory do the related 
remedial exercises. 

8.3 See your instructor for point of reentry. ^He may 
or may not wish for you to take the Post-Test for 
the second time. 

9.0 Exit from the module. You have met the required competencies. 
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BEHiWIORAL OBJECTIVES 



BEHAVIORAL 



Upon completion of this module yoxi vill be able 
lo list: the componcrit.^ of. a simple systeni & of the 



OBJECTIVE Teaching Model used In this cJuster wiLh 100% 

accuracy. 

ENABLING T ASKS 

You vLll be able ro: 

1. Fill in ail of the components in a Siaple 
Systems model, / 

2. List at least five (5) examples of Natural 
Systems - 

3. List at least five (5) examples of Synthetic 
Systems . 

4. List examples of all of the component parts 
of an Educational System, 

5. Differentiate between educational goals 
and instructional objectives, 

6. Fill in all of the component parts of the 
teaching model used in this cluster; '^The 
Systemic Approach to Resigning I-^'^structlons/' 

7» Write brief definitions of each of the 

components parts' represented in the teaching 
model used in this cluster, 

PIIEREQUISITES 

T^.'^ only prerequis;ite for this module is that 
you are. a pre or in-service teacher vho are 
desirous of improving your teaching 3kil?LS in 
desljf.n*ing instructional materials , 



[*ASK 

^NALY:^1S 



FRA]ffi 1 



Stop I Do Not Go to the Mext Pnpy 
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TNITIAL INSTRUCTIONS 



INITIAL 

instr:.jctions 



. IN OR^^liH US-^ THI^ MO'JULE AS CT WAS D'SIGNKD 

1, This workbook 

2, A cassette. !:ape iabel?veG "The Systemic 
approach to De.signir.g Instructions/' 

3, A slide tray labelled "Module 1 — 

The Systeraic Approach to Designing Instruc- 
tions/' 

A, A cassette tape recorder 

• 5. An SkCagraphic slide projector 

Make f^ure that you have all of the materials* 

F^lace the Ektaj^raphic slide tray on the pro- 
jector 

Place the cassette tape, with Side I up, into 
tht* cassette tape recorder. 



THKN 



i You have all tho. 
necessary con I era: s 



I Start the ta-po record-; 
' lag and follow insirucj- 
j tious. i 



Soiue thing is luissJ.ng 



Touch base with your 
instructor to find its 
location . 



FRAME 



P-RACTICE 



ACTIVITY I 



In the space provided below, list five (5) ex- 
DIRECTIONS araples each of Natural Systems and Synthetic 

Systems. 

Natural Systems : 

1. _ 
PRACTICE . 2. 
SYSTr2'lS 3. 

4. 

5. 



Synthetic Systems 

1. 

2. 

3> 

4. 

5- " ^ 

NOTE: Take three (3) minutes and discuss 
your answers with your nearest neighbor. 
If there is any discrepancy in your beliefs, 
call the instructor. 



FRAME 3 



Go to the Nov J- Pago and Check Examples 



— TOO _ 
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ANSWERS TO ACTIVITY I 



DIRKCTTONS 



EXA>'ffLES OF n . . . 

SYSTEMS • ^ animal 

4. Any plant 

5. Oceans 

Synthetic Systems: 



Below are some examples of natural and Synthetic 
Systems, See ho\7 the;^e compare with your examples, 
If there are dlscrepanies call your Instructor. 

Natural Systems : 

1. Rivers of the U.S. 

2. Mountains of the U.S. 



1, Interstate Highways 

2* Bell Telephone Network 

3. IrrigatD.on ditches of a farm 

4. Municipal government 

5. An automobile 



r 



ir THEN 

r 



I You are satisfied vith thel ] Restart your slide 
I five examples which you j | presentation 



, gave . 
1 1 



L 



I You could not list five | 
I examples for both Natural | 
; and Synthetic Systems j 




J Go back now after having 
j read our examples and com- 
plete your examples. Then 
restart the slide presen- 
tation. 



FRAME 4 



'StopI Do Not Go to the Next Page. 
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PRACTICE ACTIVITY II 



Below is a diagi*am of a simple systeoi;. fill in its four (4) 
DIRECTIONS component parts. 




PRACTICE 

ACTIVITY II In the space provided below list the component parts of 

an educational system av.ci give examples of each. 

2 . I 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

3. P 

a . 
b. 
c. 
d. 

4. 0 

a. 

b. ■ ' 

c. 

d. 

FRAME 5 



Go to the next page and check your answers. 
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ANSWERS TO PIUCTICE ACTIVITY II 



1. 



i INPUT > 
i I 



--^1 PROCESS 



•EEDBACK 



t 



OUTPUT 

I 



ANS^vERS TO 
ACTIVTTY II 



Input Conditions 

a. Educational 

b. Students 

c. Re.sources 

d. State and National regulations, etc. 

Process Conditions 
a. Teaching method*^; 
b • Teacner-Student interaction 

c. Teacher-Student-Material interaction 

d. Coirlent sequence^ etc. 

Output 

a. Coii:;r.uai cation skill ?^ 

b. Cit l^enship 

c . Vocational s k i 1 1 s 

d. Physical health, r-tc. 



r'RAME 6 



t Stop] Do Not Co La c'le "Next Page; restart the presentation. 
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PRACTICE ACTIVITY III 



DIRECTIONS In the space below write five (5) 

wishes relative to your children's 
welfare. Ma^e sure that they are 
complete sentences. 



1- 



PHACTICE 
ACTIVITY III 



4. 



5. 



FRAME 7 



Stop I Do Not Go to the Next Page. 
Restart your presentation when ready, 
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EDUC.MIONAL GOALS VS. INSTRUCTIOML OBJECTIVE 



EDUCATIONAL 



Educational goals and instructiondl objectives 
are both ^itativ-ir^encs cf learning outicoiues: 



Educational goals are general statements 
of educational intent* The '^action verbs'' 
which describes the behavior of the learner 
in educational goals Is usviaily vague, general 
and open to many interpretations. For example: 



To understand 
To h,:ive faith in 
To appreciate 



To believe 

To have concern 

To know 



EXAHPLES OF EDUCATIONAL GOALS: 

1. The student will be able to apply the 
basic principles of mechanics - 

2. The students will know the principles of 
atomic energy - 

la the two examples above tlie "action verbs" 
are: 

1. To apply, and 

2. To know 

The verbs are vag^ue; they do not express over'i 
behavior on the part of the learner. There- 
foie, they are best suited for educational 
objectives . 



FRAME S 



Go on CO the Next Paee 
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EDUCATIONAL GOALS VS. i:CSTUUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES .(CONT^D) 




Instructional obji^ctives are ^^enercited froni 
r.^ d u c a t. X on a 1 g o a 1 s . O'^j '; e c 1 1. v e s , L h e r o fore, < i i I' f e r 
from goals in tho^ir degree of specificity; they 
are clear, oxplicir , measurable and oht^iinabie 
through instruction, objectives which have the 
above characteristics and which siinultaneously 
focu^ on the terminai behavior o""" t'K' learner 
are behavioral ob jectives . The ''Action Verbs'' 
used in writing instructional objt^ctives express 
ovet"C behavior which is observable. For example: 

To recite To identify 

To walk To select 

To control To write 

EXA>I?LES OF INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

1, The student will be able to list tiiree examples 
of Newton's First Law of Motion. 

2. The student will be able to draw the atomic 
structure of the first 25 elemi?nt:*r on the 
periodic table. 

The action verbs in the abovr'. r.wo i-:xamples are: 

1. To list, and 

2. To draw 



These are Gxplicit: and observable and are, there- 
fore, best suited for instructional objectives. 



Go to t'lC Next Pae.e and do the Practice Activity. 
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:^RACTICE ACTIVITY IV 



This practice activity presents a list oL .-^raCe- 
monts which will test your ablLi*-v to discrimin**! 
DIRECTIONS . between educational goals and instructiiona 1 (beh 

ior) objectives. Label each statemev.t; aj; follov; 

E=F.ducational Goals I==Instr'.i<:-t: .vonc^l Obj ecti\ 

1. The student will construct an equi'iaterr.l trian.c 



2. The student will understand the causes of the 

Ame r ic an Revolution. 

3. The student will learn to use the oscilloscope. 

4. The student will appreciate Newtek's third law 

of mot ion - 

5. The student will discriminate between mammals 

?rlf\CTICV-. and reptiles. 

ACTIVITY 10 

6. The student will have faith in the Bible. 

7. The student will erect a water tower* 



8. The student will write an descrivvt Ion ov '\v»\s 
to repair a broken fan be.lt. 

9, The student will type 60 words in one minute 
10, The student will love the Studv of Nature, 



r^Ayi^ '0^ 

Co to th'." ;{e:»^r Mn>:e t!n'\ chock yorit ;irsv«.*r> 
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ANSWERS TO PRACTICE ACTIVITY IV 



Yours Answers Should Be: 
ANSWERS Educational Goals Instructional Objectives 

2,3,4,6&10 1,5,7,8&9 



If 

You got at least 
eight correct 



You missed more 
than two 



Then 



Excellent I 


You understood the activity 


perfectly. 


Keep up the good work. Re- 


start your 


visual presentation 









Oops I You goofed. Go back and re-read the 
section on Educational Goals and Instruc- 
tional Objectives on pages 8 and 9, Then 
correct your errors. When you have finished 
re-start your visual presentation. 



FRAjME 11 



Gc to the next page and check your answers . 
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PRACTICE ACTIVITY V 



Below is a Olngi-aTu v;hich will allow you to 
DIRECTIONS express your understanding of what "INSTRUC- 

TION^\L Procedures" mean. Fill in the five 
empty boxes on the right. 



PW.CTICE 
ACTIVITY V 



1- 



Instructional 
Procedures 



Mean. 



2, List at least three examples for each answer 
you gave for question #1 above. 



FRAME 12 



Go to tVie next page and check your arsvors. 
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ANSWERS TO PRACTICE ACTIVITY V 



r 



Instructional i \ doic):x?i\^nt\or of 

Procedurcis Mean. . . \ Stratev I/js 



0 r ga n i z a t ion o : 
Groups 



A.l '.oca clou of 
Tin I.:' 



Allocation of 
Space 



Selection cf 
Resources 



ACT I VI ry V 



Strategies 

a. Lecturing 

b . Discussion 

c . Deraonstration 

d. Field Trips 

e. Role Playing 

f . Simulation 

g. Games, etc. 



G roups 

a. Small Groups 

b. Large Grou*.-'S 

c. Ability Groups 

d. Achievement Groups 

e. Age Groups 

f. Size or Height 

Groups 5 etc. 



Aoso t^rces 

a. '-'uncy 

b. Pifr Sonne 1 

c. Equipment 

d. 5;t:udent, etc. 



Time 

a. Large Time Blocks 

b. Small Time Blocks 

c. Class Periods 

d . Semesters , etc . 



Soace 

a. Classroom 

b . Auditoriums 

c. Playgrounds, etc. 



Go on to the next page . 



ERIC 
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ANSWERS TO PRACTICE ACTIVITY V Conu'd. 



You got at least four 
of the an.swers in 
question one correct 



iGood, Go to quGStio 
' // 2 and compare your 
[answers V7itn taose 
* which we have listed 
jThen restart your 
i slide ^presentation 



(You missed more than one j 
J of the answer to auestion j 



# 1 



Correct your errors 
by reviewing slides 
number 53 through 
60. Then compare 
your c^nswers in 
question // 2 with 
those which we list 
ed. . vrnen you arc 
ready restart the 
slide presentation 



ERIC 



STOP I DO NOT GC TO TWZ NEXT PAGE, 
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PRACTICE ACTIVITY VI Cont'd 



ERIC 



2. Briefly define the component parts of the 
Model which you names in question # 1. 



c. 



f . 



h. 



FRAME 14 



GO TO THE NEXT PAGE AND CHECK YOUR ANSWERS. 
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ANSWERS TO PRACTICE ACTIVITY VI Cont'd. 



2. Definitions 

a. Behavioral objectives — the perfornmnce 
goals of the learner. 

b. Contents — subject matter to be covered 
c* Entry behavior — prerequisite behavior 

of the learner 

d. Pre-assessment — Evaluation of the ter- 
minal behavior of the learner prior to 
instruction 

e. Instructional Procedures - methods, ma- 
terials, and strategies used by teacher 
to reach objective. 

f. Performance assessment — evaluation of 
terminal beViavior of learner following 
instructions . 

Feedback loops means of collecting 

data and recycling students who fail 
to reach the criteria, 
h. Entry and exit points — points where 
the students may start and stop the 
module respectively. 



I^ 

You missed none of the 
steps to the teaching 
model 



THEN 

Oreat. Restart your slide 
presentation 



You missed one or 
more of the steps in 
the teaching model 



That's too bad. This is a 
very important step. Go 
back to the answers on 
Page 16 and commit the steps 
to memory. Then look at 
their definitions on Page 17 
above. Discuss these with 
a neighbor if you wish to. 
UTien you have finished re- 
start your slide presenta- 
tion 



FRAME 15 



STOP I DO NOT GO TO THE NEXT PAGE. 
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POST-TEST 



"THE SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TO DESIGNING INSTRUCTIONS" 



Below is a diagram of a Simple Systems Model. Fill in the Component 
Parts. (Criteria = 100%) 



List five examples of Natural Systems. (Criteria = 100%) 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

List five examples of Synthetic Systems. (Criteria = 100%) 
a . 
b. 
c. 
d. 
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4. List at least three examples of each of the following component parts 
of an Educational System. (100%) 



A. Input 
1. 

2. 
3. 

B. Process 
1. 

2. 
3. 



C. Output 
1. 
2. 
3. 



ERIC 
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6. Write a brief definition for each of the components In the teaching 
model In question above. (Criteria = 90%) 

a. 

b. 

d. 
e. 
f . 

g- 
h. 

7. Label each of the learning outcomes as: 



E 


Educational 


Goals I = Instructional Objectives 
(Criteria = 80%) 


.1. 


The student 


will 


grasp the significance of the Treaty of Versailles. 


1. 


The student 


will 


have an attitude favorable to English. 


3. 


The student 


will 


know six verbs. 


4. 


The student 


will 


learn the names of the common tools in wood shop. 


5. 


The student 
chalkboard. 


will 


list three major causes of the Civil War on the 


6- 


The student 


will 


know the important battles of World War I. 


7. 


The student 


will 


prefer cooking to sewing. 


8. 


The student 


will 


be able to correctly thread a sewing machine. 


9. 


The student 
the lathe. 


will 


look as the teacher demonstrates the use of 


10. 


The student will 
unity of man. 


be able to develop a sense of the cultural 


11. 


The student 
poems . 


will 


list and describe the themes of four of Shelley's 
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12. The child will develop interest in leisure isports, 

13. The student will develop interest in the desire to learn moro 
history . 

14. The student will describe with understanding five concepts treated 
in the text. 

15. The student will correctly solve all of the story problems presented. 

16. The student will accurately learn the best known works of Voltaire. 

17. The student will solve algebra problems correctly, 

18. The student will appreciate the key importance, of algebraic approaches. 

19. The student will include 10 supporting facts in a written persuasive 
paragraph , 

20. The student will become familiar with how to write an essay using 
no reference but personal experience. 



Go to the next page and check your answers. 
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POST-TEST 
(Answers) 



1. 



INPUT 




PROCESS 




' OUTPUT 


i 


is 



FEEDBACK 



2. Natural System : 

a. Rivers of the U. S. 

b. Mountains of the U, S* 
Any Aniinal 

d. Any Plant 
Ocean 

Solar System, etc. 



3. Synthetic Systems ; 

a. Interstate highways 

b. Bell Telephone System 
c* Irrigation Ditches 

d. Municipal of Federal Government 

e. Automobiles 

f. Airplanes, etc. 



4. Input 

!• Educational goals 

2. Students 

3. Recources —Financial and Human 

4. State and National regulations 

5. Needs of society 

6. Individual needs, etc. 



ERLC 
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Process 

1. Teaching methods 

2. Teacher - student interaction 

3. Teacher - Material interaction 

4. Student - Material interaction 

5. Sequence of contents, etc. 



Output 

1. Communication skills 

2. Citizenship 

3. Vocational skills 

4. Physical health 

5. Worthy use of leisure time 

6. etc. 



6. Definitions 

a. Behavioral objective — Performance goal of the learner. 

b. Contents — Subject matter to be covered. 

c. Entry behavior — Prerequisite behavior of learner. 

d. Pre-Assessment — evaluation of the terminal behavior of 
learner prior to instruction. --^v^ 

e. Instructional Procedures — Methods mat^cials and strategies used 
by the teacher to reach objectives. / 

f . Performance assessment — evaluation of ceminal behavior following 
instruction. j 

g. Feedback loops — means of data ' collection and recycling student 
who fail to reach the criteria. ^ 

h. Entry and Exit points — Points where the students may start and 
stop the module respectively. 



Educational goals are: 

1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 16, 18, & 20 

Instructional Objectives are: 
5, 8, 9, 11, 14, 15, 17, & 19 



You met the criteria in all 
q^uestions 



Excellent I You are now ready 
for Module IT in the cluster. 
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REMEDIATION 



You Mis5;ed — 
Test Item 

1. Any one ansifer in // 1 
1. Listing five examples in 7/ 2 ; 
! 3. Listing five examples in # 2 



4, Listine, three example of each 
coEiponent in f/ 4 



5. Any one component part in the; 
teachiiig model | 

6. More than one of the definiti6n 



7, More than four of the questions 



Test Item 

1. Review slides 4-27; then 
correct your answer 

2. Rev.lew slides 10-18; then 
correct your c^^.nswer 

3. Review slidef^ 19-27; then 
correct your answers 



Review slides 22-28; then 
correct vour answer.^ 



5. 



I 6, 

i 

i 



Review slides 63-70; theti 
correct your answers 

Go to page 26 of your work | 

and study them ■ 

Read pages 8 and 9 in your j 

workboo]< ; then correct your ! 

answers ; 



You failed to meet the criteria . 
in one or more of the Post-Test ! 
items and have done the remediation 
on those items \ 



\ Good. You have now met the 
j prerequisites for the second 
: module in this ciueiter. 



See your instructor for Modulo // 2. 
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APPENDIX G 

INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES DEVELOPED BY FIFTH CYCLE TEACHER CORPS INTERNS 
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Module I 

Objective: The student v;ill demonstrate his knowledge of the 
Dolch Basic Sight Words (lines 15 - 17) by writing at least eight 
out of twelve during class without the use of his word list. 

Prerequisite: Students must have the ability to recognize and 
spell the words in lines 1 - 14 of the Dolch word list. 

Pre-Test: Child's ability to read words from list (Lines 1-17.) 

Remediation : 

1. Each student will read word list (lines 1 - 14) and 
make simple sentences of some of the words. 

2. In the event some words are action words ^ they will 
demonstrate the action. 

3. Have a spelling bee on lines 1-14. 
Instructional Activities: 

1. Pronounce words and spell them aloud, in a group. 

2. Each child will pronounce words individually. 

3. As a group game, v;e v;ill make sentences on the black- 
board using the Dolch words in lines 15-17. 

4. Ask various students to spell certain words from the 
list and use them in a sentence. 

Post-Test: Students will write words as they are called to them 
by the teacher. 

Remediation: Make a cross-word puzzle of the words and let the 
child solve the puzzle independently. 



Module II 

Objective: The students will demonstrate their knowledge of 
capital letters, sentence structure, and relate orally some of 
their observations or experiences. 

Prerequisite : 

1. Knowledge of simple sentences. 
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2, Knowledge of punctuation. 



3. 



Ability to write some form of simple sentences. 



Pre-Test: 



1. Look at picture and v;rite three sentences about things 
seen in the picture. 

2. Use punctuation marks where they are needed in these 
sentences . 

3. Use capital letters where they are needed in sentence 
structures . 



Remediation: (If needed) Teach students rules for capital let- 
ters. V7rite sentences related to observation and experiences 
(field trips) . 

Instructional Activities: Use pictorial cards of animals, land- 
scapes, activities of birds or animals, for example: landscape 
containing snow, birds in activities, animal gracing, lake of 
water with boat riding, and picnicking. The student will observe 
pictures like these and write three to five sentences after oral 
discussion about things they see in pictures. 

Post-Test: Post-test may be done orally or as a written exercise 
on the chalkboard or with use of mimeographed sheets. 

Remediation: Reteach beginning with capitalization and writing of 
simple sentences. 



Module III 

Objective: Student will demonstrate his ability to recognize writ- 
ten v/ords by verbally identifying fifteen v/ords out of twenty 
correctly. 

Prerequisite: Knowledge of alphabets and beginning sounds. 

Pre-Test: Identify v/ords ; let child post flash card into pocket 
chart and identify word to teacher. 



Test Words 



With 



V7ho 



Policemen 



Can 



Can*t 



Ride 



And 



The 



Mike 



Mary 



Jeff (Red, Yellow, Blue, Green, and Color Words) 

Remediation: 



Orally: 

1, Let a child (a proficient one) quiz another on all 2S 
alphabets . 

2. Pasi^-'out (ijidividually) pictures with alternative P 
sounds, V'7 sounds, etc., with other beginning sound 
pictures they are not familiar with. 

3, Give magazines to children and make a W chart (or any) 
Find W sounds pictures and cut out and paste, 

4. Cut a square of newspaper print, instruct them to 
circle all W's found in newspaper. 

' ■» 

Instructional Activities: 

1. All activities included in remediation plus the follow 
ing. 

2. For individual seat work: Give child three or more di 
ferent alphabet sounds. (At all times a child v;ho is 
proficient can assist the other child.) 

3. Let children demonstrate the word they are learning: 
Exaiaple, Ride - Through - - Play - Acting, and have 
children guess what is being performed in relation to 
word. 

4. In Tablet: Let child print word in tablet (which will 
enable him to recognize alphabets v/hich make up the 
word) . 

5. Teacher will v/rite on blackboard (providing child know 
all words used in sentence) . Example: Mike and Jeff 
ride — then draw and color a picture of Mike and Jeff. 

Post-Test: Verbally identify fifteen words out of twenty words 
correctly. 

Remediation: 

1. Teach the song ABC. 

2. Teach sound of alphabets through animal sounds, city 
sounds , etc . 



3. Draw a picture to accompany particular alphabet 
sound. 

4. As ABC song is sung^ place ABC's cards on floor , let 
them step on letters. 



Module IV 



Objective: Students will demonstrate their knowledge of electri- 
city by being able to classify 18 out of 20 objects as being 
either conductors or insulators of electricity without any outside 
help. 

Prerequisite: Students must know what conductors and insulators 
are in relation to electricity. 

Remediation : 

1. Show a filmstrip explaining conductors and insulators, 

2. Use dictionaries to define these two terms. 

Pre-Test: Entering behavior is assessed by verbal discussion of 
what conductors do and how insulators effect the flow of electri- 
city. 

Instructional Activities: 

1. Read section in textbook and outside materials of 
conductors and insulators. 



2. Perform experiments on electricity testing different 
materials in classroom to see if they are conductors 
or insulators of electricity . 



a. If the light lights up after some type of material 
(pencil/ paper/ copper wire^ jewelry and what else 
the student would like to try) has been connected 
at points A and B that material is classified as a 
conductor. 



b. If the light does not come on after following the 

same procedure in (a) , the material is classified as 
an insulator. 

Post-Test: Actual classification of different materials. 

paper board clip 

bracelet (Radhuim electoplate) scissors 
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pin of glass 
pencil 



ear-ring 

plastic knitting needle 

a glass 

rubber band 

6 penny nail 

silk thread 

nickle plated ring 

plastic ruler 



ballpoint 
paperclip 
v/ooden peg 



piece of yarn 
art eraser 
hard rubber rod 



Remediation : 



1. Discussion of what a conductor of electricity is and 
what insulators are • 

2. Explain why some materials (because of their composi- 
tion) will conduct electricity and some will not. 

3. Perform more experiments in classifying materials as 
either conductors or insulators . 



Module V 

Objective: Student will demonstrate his knowledge of the basic 
facts of regrouping two digits in addition and subtraction not 
involving "zeroes" by being able to solve 8 out of 10 problems 
without making marks or lines for counting within the regular 
class period. 

Pre-Test: V7ritten test which includes regrouping of two digits 
addition and subtraction problems and one and two digit problems 
not involving regrouping. 

Instructional Activity: Each child to complete these activities 
at their own rate. 



1. Use concrete materials r^uch as rods, beans ^ etc. The 
child will use the objects in counting and grouping 
different members in the three different places. 

2. Drill of basic one digit addition and subtraction facts 
by memory without regrouping. (Verbal and written) 

3. Use of games involving addition and subtraction that is 
both verbal and written. Such as math puzzles for 
adding and subtraction. 

4. Use of written work using symbols — making use of regroup- 
ing in both addition and subtraction. 
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Post-Test: 
problems • 



a. VJriting math headlines, that will have students 
to make up problems of their own using, both one 
digit and two digitd, regrouping in addition and 
subtraction. 

b. Write questio to problems of addition and sub- 
traction, th^n answering their questions using one 
and two digits and regrouping. 

Regrouping of two digits addition and subtraction 



Remediation: Learning how to count with concrete objects and 
grouping objects according to sequence — Learning the Place Value 
of Numbers — (1, 10, 100). 

Pre-Test: 



4 

+4 



2 
+2 



23 
+23 



12 
+12 



48 
+48 



77 
+77 



9 
-7 



53 
■12 



48 

-16 



43 

-14 



61 
-25 



Post-Test: 



8 9 
+9 +9 



10 17 
-9 - 8 



Module VI 



Objective: The student will demonstrate his ability to write a 
news article of front page magnitude by writing a report of an 
event according to previously discussed criteria for news writing. 
This will be done individually in the classroom without aids other 
than those in his head once the instructor has started him off. 
Spelling and grammar will not take precedence over factual accuracy 
and form according to previously discussed criteria. No time limit. 

Prerequisite: Ability to "see" (observe), to communicate by 
writing. 



48 

+56 



75 

+28 



36 

+ 49 



48 
-39 



55 
-43 



72 
^13 
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Pre-Test: The student v;ill write a short story on something that 
occurred during his past life. 

Reiaediation: If child cannot construct intelligible sentences, 
work on sentence construction. Verbs, conjunction, etc. — v;hat- 
ever is missing o 

Instructional Activities: 

1. Study parts of newspaper — contrast them. 

2. Discuss difference between newspaper writing and short 
stories. 

3. Discuss form of front page of newspaper. 

4. Of article itself — IIov/ to write headlines, how to 
write lead sentences, what a dateline is, what is 
outline, the purpose of pictures, the differences 
between facts and opinions. 

5. From a newspaper article which appeals to the student, 
he will relay its information to the class orally. The 
class v;ill analyze if and how it ansv/ers the six basic 
questions . 

6. The child will write as many fictional news articles 
as he likes (making up events, etc.). 

7. The students can lool: at each other's articles for a 
vievj of a variety of svibjects to be seen in newspapers. 

3. If desirable, students can study proof-reading by: 

a. as a class collaborating on various proof-readings 
of their own articles; 

b. as individuals, doing exercises from English book 

on proof-reading for punctuation, logic, capitaliza- 
tion, comorehensibility ; 

c. ill small groups, discussing classmate's articles. 

9. Given a camera and one shot, student55 can go shoot a 
picture and then write an article around it. 

10. Given various thought-provoking pictures, the students 
will choose, one and v/rite a story around what can be 
oiDserved in the picture (he can interpret details in 
his own way) . 
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Post-Test: Murray will v/rite a play centering around the kid- 
nappimj of Nixon, choose actors and organize it in utter secrecy • 
During their study hall, without warning, the rest of the class 
v;ill become observers of the event, when it is over, the objective 
will be explained. If they have questions or wish to have a 
re-run, this can be arranged. To start them off, brief descrip- 
tions of what they sav; can be given by some of the "witnesses." Or., 
if necessary, they can as a class discuss a good headline. If they 
are still insecure, discuss the lead sentence. From there, they 
are on their ovm. 

Remediation: None necessary unless all or a majority of the 
children write utterly imcompetcnt articles, which they will not 
(knowing students). If they by some chance do, then we'll drop it 
and go on to something else, such as myths, before coming back 
from a less deep angle. 



Module VII 

Objective: After having received che sentence-making exercise (s) 
the children will be expected to demonstrate their knowledge of 
verb conjugation. Students will danonstrate knowledge of the verbs 
was and were. Children will be given a list of sentences from 
which they will select the correct verb. (Verb to be) Children 
v/ill not utilize notes and will be expected to accurately complete 
15 of 20 sentences. 

Prertbquisite : Translated knov/ledye of the verb to be (Estar) . 
Knowledge of pronouns (I, they, we, he, it, you, etc). 

Pre~Test; Test written in Spanish — verbs to be translated to 
English. 

El estava " 

Ellos estavan 

Nosotios estavamos 

Ella estava 

Yo estava 



Instructional Activities: 

1. Present mimeograph sheet with translations, 

2. Teacher to read translations — aloud. 

3. • Have children read and translate phrases. 

4. Pick Spanish phrases at random, ask children to read 
English translation. 
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5. Ask children to exchange phrases among themselves. 

G. Prepare sentences utilizing these verbs — was and were. 

7. Review sentences-^emphasis on accuracy. 

3. Reinforce the verb — to be. 

Post-Test: To facilitate reading and comprehension I will write 
test with sentences almost identical to previously prepared 
sentences . 
Example: 

Yesterday . [ (yo estava) absent. 

Remediation; Review pronouns. 

El - - - He 
Ellos - - - They 
Yo I 



Module VIII 



Objective: The student will demonstrate his understanding of the 
if 3 by drawing a set of 8 on a piece of paper without the aid of hi 
teacher or of other students in the classroom. 1005 accuracy. 

Prerequisite: Ability to count to 7; ability to count up to 7 
subjects; ability to draw up to 7 objects. 

Pre-Test: Draw 7 boxes on your paper by yourself or construct a 
set of 7 on your individual flannel board. 

Remediation: Students will practice counting to seven with the 
use of 6" X 8" cards which have nuinbers one through seven. 

Games : 



1. Teacher throws cards all over room. Students put cards 
back in sequential order. 

2. Students hide their eyes. One student mixes cards ^ 
another student then re-establishes the sequential 
order. 



3. 



Students hide their eyes. Teacher hides cards around 
the room. Students are designated to find a specific 
num}3er and to re-establish sequential order. 



4. Teacher will write numbers from org to seven. She 
will make deliberate errors and allow students to 
correct errors. 



Instructional Activities: 



1. Clap to #8. 



Count various concrete sets of eight in classroom not 
on paper {count boys, girls, chairs, chalk, erasers, 
books, cards, v/indow, etc.) . 



3. Students will count set of 8 which are on paper dis- 
tinguishing sets of 8 from a set of another number by 
circling sets of 8. 

4» Students will form sets of 3 on flannel board. 

5. Students will bring sets of 8 objects from their own 
home . 



Post-Test: Student will draw a set of eight. This set may be 
eight objects, eight dots, or eight words or the student may make 
a creative drawing using the concept of eight such as an eight- 
armed man or an eight-eyed monster. 

Remediation: Those students who cannot draw 8 objects or a picture 
demonstarting the idea of 8 v/ill: (1) plciy a game in which the 
teacher sells various objects for 8 popsicle sticks^ In ojrder to 
get the object, the student must be able to count out S sticks to 
the teacher; (2) form sets of eight on pegboard; and (3) form 
sets of eight blocks. 
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